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Worcester’s Bishop John J. Wright at Mass. 





Mauriac, Gill, Maritain & Merton 


. . . the best Catholic writers of our time are now 
available to you, at enormous savings, through 
JUBILEE’s Book Club. For only $10 you can get 8 
significant contemporary works (plus a bonus book) 
that originally cost $29.00. They’re all hard-cover 
editions, books you'll be proud to add to your perma- 
nent library. These are the books— 


A TREASURY OF EARLY CHRIS- THE ASCENT TO TRUTH, by Thomas 
TIANITY, edited by Anne Fremantle. Merton. A study of mysticism and, 
A big, magnificent selection of writ- more particularly, of the mystical 
ings from the first centuries of the doctrine of Saint John of the Cross, 
Christian era. Here are the letters, by one of America’s most outstanding 
essays, poetry, meditations and creeds Catholic writers. (List price, $3.50) 
which shaped the West's faith and 
its literature. (List price, $6.00) 


SELECTION I, edited by Cecily Hast- LETTERS OF ERIC GILL, edited by 
ings and Donald Nicholl. A wide- Walter Shewring. An extensive selec- 
ranging and provocative collection of tion of communications on art, s0- 
articles from English and uropean ciety, work and thought, by a con- 
journals that give the latest Catholic temporary who had a great deal of 
opinion in many branches of thought. influence on all of them. Illustrated 
Among the contributors are Josef by les of calli hy and by 
Pieper and Victor White, O.P. (Ldst drawings. (List price, $5.00) 


price, $3.00) 


THE WEAKLING AND THE EN- AN ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN PHI- 
EMY, and THERESE, by Francois LOSOPHY, by Jacques Maritain, and 
Mauriac. Three of the French mas- ong ro a, hcg 

. y Jacques ani aissa Maritain. Two 
ter’s most significant novels. Winner important books, the first a study of 
of the Nobel Prize for literature, the relations of philosophy with theol- 
Mauriac has been called the world’s ogy and faith, the second a discussion 


greatest Catholic man of letters, a of the role of pvetry compared with 
li ma scientific knowledge, mystical expe- 
writer whom no literate person can rience and magic. (List prices, $2.75 


afford to miss. (List price, $6.00) each 


ee 


FREE 


“The Tears of the Blind 
Lions,” poems by Thomas 
Merton, as your bonus 

for joining JUBILEE’S 
Book Club 


Pm | 


JUBILEE Book Club 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


[] Enclosed is $10. Please enroll me as a member 
of JUBILEE’s Book Club. I understand that I am 
to receive the seven books described above plus the 
bonus book. You will send me one selection per 
month for six months (in two cases the selection com- 
prises two books). My first book will be shipped 
about February 15, 1956. 

















City Zone State 


NOTE: JUBILEE’s editors reserve the right to substitute other books if 
necessary, and to ship the selections in any convenient order. 











THE EDITORS’ PAGE 


@ Noise, along with war, taxes and death, has 
always been one of mankind’s pre-occupations 
and it seems to be getting worse; it is sometimes 
obvious that man, contrary creature that he is, 
prefers noise to the loneliness of his own thoughts. 
As George Bernard Shaw remarked, it is too bad 
that the radio was invented at a time when man 
had nothing to say. The steady increase of mean- 
ingless sound, however, is bringing about a reac- 
tion, and there seems to be a growing awareness 
that if humanity is to remain spiritual and sane, 
it has to learn creative silence. For the second 
consecutive issue JUBILEE finds itself approach- 
ing the subject: after a child-care column on 
The Sense of Silence last month, we now present 
Monsignor Romano Guardini’s provocative es- 
say, The Sound of Silence (page 22), an excerpt 
from his very profound and excellent book, 
Meditations Before Mass, just published by the 
Newman Press. 


@ JUBILEE’s feature on the diocese of Worcester 
(which begins on page 6) raises an interesting 
question: What is a diocese? A diocese is a ter- 
ritory governed by a bishop, and is divided into 
parishes and deaneries. Only the Pope—usually 
through the Consistorial Congregation—can 
erect, alter, divide, unite or suppress one. There 
are today over 1,400 of them, of which Rome 
is pre-eminent, being both patriarchal and papal. 
JUBILEE’s article on Worcester, one of the newest 
of the 131 in the U.S., will be followed by similar 
features on other American dioceses. 

Two new aspects of Catholic life will interest 
JUBILEE’s readers this month: one is the Inter- 
national Lay Auxiliaries, a group of lay women 
formed to aid the growth of the Church in mis- 
sion lands and inspired by a courageous priest 


.with radical ideas. The other is a congregation 


—the Sisters of Jesus Crucified—composed 
mainly of people who are invalids of one kind 
or another. Each is an answer to a general need: 


for the laity to play an increasingly important 
role in the life and growth of the Church, and 
for the formal recognition of illness and physical 
suffering as valid roads to sanctity. For further 
details on the International Lay Auxiliaries, 
interested readers may write to: Miss Violet 
Nevile, 1103 North Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois, 
and for information about the Sisters of Jesus 
Crucified, to Mother Prioress, Regina Mundi 
Priory, Devon, Pennsylvania. (Healthy people 
may also join the Congregation; the Sisters are 
not able, however, to accept women suffering 
from nervous or mental disorders.) 


@ Three months ago Pope Pius XII ordered a 
drastic revision of the rites of Holy Week, 
thereby eliminating numerous innovations which 
had crept in during the centuries and laying 
renewed emphasis on the true spiritual meaning 
of the Holy Week ceremonies. The changes begin 
with what was formerly Palm Sunday, affect the 
liturgies of Holy Thursday and Good Friday, ° 
and make the Easter Vigil on Holy Saturday 
compulsory. Since these new regulations were 
decreed so late in 1955, the Latin Ordo for the 
liturgy was received in this country only at the 
end of January, and it has not as yet appeared 
in English. As a public service JUBILEE will pub- 
lish in its April issue a complete description of 
what to look forward to in the restored liturgy, 
plus a missal in English for the use of the laity. 
We are printing extra copies of this issue, but 
in order not to be disappointed please place 
your order now. Single issues are 35¢. Orders 
of 10 or more are 28¢ each. We also have set 
special rates for entire parishes, schools or Cath- 
olic Action groups. There is a coupon for order- 
ing on page 49. We are advancing our printing 
schedule so that the April issue will be available 
about March 15, thus giving you time to prepare 
yourself and others for the first observance of 
the “new” Holy Week. 





JUBILEE is published monthly by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Copyright 1956 by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. All rights 
reserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Entered as second-class matter May 11, 1953, at the Post Office at New York, New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Report from Japan 


Tokyo 

Some years ago, on the Island of Kyushu in 
southern Japan, an earnest and very sincere 
local Japanese trade union leader noted that 
ina recent edition of the AFL magazine which 
we published in Japan he had come upon an 
article about natural rights. 

"It is easy for you Americans to have such 
a powerful trade union movement" he said, 
"but here in Japan where we have no religion 
the base for our labor movement is only 
shifting Marxism. We can never have a real 
labor movement unless we have a religion." 

The statement was remarkable, yet it re- 
flects what many other Japanese labor men 
have said: and that in substance is that 
Marxism is the rudder of the Japanese labor 
movement because, if for no other reason, 
the Japanese by and large have no religion. 

One recalls the pictures of Japanese Bud- 
dhist temples he has seen. One also remem- 
bers quite vividly the early tales of Emper- 
or worship and the role of Shinto in ordering 
the Japanese spirit to the Imperial Throne. 
Yet despite the widespread existence of Bud- 
dhist monks and temples, the fact is that in 
our time Buddhism in Japan mainly buries 
the dead. It is most certainly not a "live" 
religion such as it is in Burma, where men 
turn their wealth to the building of stately 
pagodas and where all young men serve some 
time as Buddhist pyongi (monks). As for 
Shinto, it never claimed to be a religion. 

The problemhas been compounded by Japan's 
surrender; with the coming of the Allied 
Occupation the veil of the Japanese temple 
was literally rent asunder. The Americans 
suppressed the morals courses in the 
schools, which had served to provide Jap- 
anese children with some sort of an ethical 
code. The Americans insisted that the Jap- 
anese Emperor renounce his so-called di- 
vinity. And perhaps even more important, 
the young Japanese in the larger cities 
as they watched the Americans found that 
their conquerors' Faith was curiously ac- 
companied by liberal drinking of alcoholic 
beverages and an extremely loose attitude 
towards women. 

I mention this because if in pre-war Ja- 
pan Marxism had a strange and almost fatal 
fascination for the young thinkers, the 
students, and many of the professors, the 
fact is that since the end of the Pacific 
War no way of thinking has had more impact 
on Japan, in general, than have Marxism and 
its various deviations and derivations. It 


would be easier to find an Orangeman in 
County Cork than it would be to find a trade 
unionist in Japan who does not accept Marx. 
ism as a valid ideology for the labor move. 
ment. And with the giant trade unions of Ja- 
pan playing the role they do, the impact of 
Marxism on the trade union movement and 
the student movement is a major force shap- 
ing the future. And that Japan of tomorroy 
threatens to be a nation which will be anti- 
pathetic to the United States and "democ- 
racy" and friendly to Red China and Mao's 
So-called "new democracy." 

One remembers that during the Occupation 
Douglas MacArthur was fond of referring to 
his mission as not that of a warrior but of 
aman bringing the solace of the Christian 
Faith to the Japanese people. Although his 
Sincerity and decency are beyond question, 
the fact remains that this modern American 
Oliver Cromwell brought no faith in Christ 
to the Japanese but instead presided over 
a morally crumbling country into which the 
children of Lenin and Stalin moved with an 
ease which still seems to be astounding. | 

Christianity, as many of us know, was 
brought to Japan by St. Francis Xavier 
who landed on the southern islands in the 
year 1549 and for two glorious years bap- 
tized, preached, and brought thousands to 
the Church. For decades after the departure 
of Xavier, his priestly followers carried 
on the noble work and, within 70 years, an 
estimated 10 per cent of the people had 
accepted Catholicism. Political and reli- 
gious events, however, conspired against 
the growth of the Church, and it was exter- 
minated with a ferocity so terrible that 
Japan may have more martyrs on record than 
any other one nation. Tens of thousands of 
Japanese suffered persecution, exile, tor- 
ture, and death. Yet in 1869, when the first 
Catholic priest in 200 years was approached 
by Japanese who wanted to know if he were 
subject to "the Papa in Roma," it was found 
that despite the bloodletting many of the 
Japanese had handed the Faith down from 
father to son. 

In the face of this magnificent record of 
Catholic missionary work and the ready ac- 
ceptance of Christ by so many loyal Japa- 
nese, one wonders why it is that today the 
Catholic population of Japan is but a frac- 
tion of one per cent. Catholic influence in 
the country is illustrated by the fact that 
it revolves chiefly around Chief Justice 
Kotaro Tanaka and the late, saintly Poro 





Nagai of Nagasaki. There are many Catholic 
churches in Japan, many orphan asylums and 
fine institutions, many priests and reli- 
gious, but the Church has little real im- 
pact. 

When one reviews the course of the labor 
movement one finds that many of the early 
leaders of the socialist (and later the 
Communist) movements were Christians of 
one Protestant denomination or another. 
The first leaders of the Japanese labor 
movement were preponderantly Christian. 
Indeed, the first major labor federation 
the Yuaikai (Friendly Society), was actu- 
ally founded in the basement of a Protes- 
tant church in the city of Tokyo. But the 
Christian influence within the budding la- 
bor movement died on the vine. The rise of 
Marxism — which seemingly came through 
Protestant missionaries in Kyoto—quick- 
ly captured the imagination of class-con- 
scious workers in Japan just as the Rus- 
sian Revolution and the rise of Bolshevism 
placed an enormous imprint on the leader- 
ship of the unions, which today number mil- 
lions of members. 


There are tens of thousands of young Jap- 
anese workers who today are seeking for an 
answer. The old spirit of Bushido and ven- 
eration for the Imperial House is gone. 


They seek a new and lasting wine. And be- 
cause of the lack of a vigorous presentation 
of the gospel of Christ the Worker they 
generally turn to Lenin, Stalin and, lat- 
terly, to Mao Tze-tung. 

Some years ago I knew a fine young Japa- 
nese man who was under instruction in the 
Catholic Faith. Some friends introduced 
him to Marxism and the "progressive" school 
of Sartre. When I last met him he laughed at 
the Catholic Church and told me to wise up 
and join the Mao Tze-tung bandwagon. 

Again, in my AFL office in Tokyo there 
were some fine young men. The eldest, afor- 
mer Military Policeman of Imperial Japan, 
Studied our Faith for many years. He fi- 
nally found his home and was baptized a year 
ago, taking the name Peter. Another boy in 
our office, an apres guerre, a lad of keen 
perception and fine morality, noted the 
change in the man who had become a Catholic. 
One day as the younger man and myself cycled 
out of Tokyo for a ride into the country, he 
Said quite bluntly (and suddenly): "Peter 
has become a different man. I am an empty 
man. I do not live for anything. I want to 
be like Peter!" 

I thus speak with conviction when I say 
that the harvest of souls in Japan could 
be enormous—if the Catholic Church would 





show herself to the Japanese workingman. 

Happily, within the past four years, a 
hard-working French priest, Father Murgue, 
has been working with a magnificent and 
saintly layman, John Hideo Inohara, to found 
a JOC (Young Christian Worker) movement in 
Japan. Neither the priest nor the layman 
can be called a labor expert. But they do 
know their role in bringing Christ to the 
worker, and they do know that JOC is one 
answer to solving the problem of the Church 
in Japan. Last August, inthe city of Tokyo, 
over four hundred young men and women 
came from all over the country to attend a 
thrilling JOC convention at which they dem- 
onstrated to priests and public that the 
spiritual formation of the past few years 
has reared a new crop of youngsters burning 
with zeal to bring Christ and Catholic mo- 
rality to the rank-and-file. 

JOC has cells in most of the major indus- 
trial areas of Japan. But it has yet to open 
its labor schools and, hopeful as I am, it 
has yet to have any impact on the Japanese 
labor movement. 

While JOC was cutting its teeth, the 
Protestant Churches of Japan, under the 
leadership of an American labor mission- 
ary, also began to pioneer in a field which 
they, too, haa neglected. Soon a monthly 
labor newsletter was going out to ministers 
throughout the country, and the first Sun- 
day of every September is now observed as 
Labor Sunday. And in the city of Hamamatsu 
a Protestant Labor School has been started 
and is expanding. 

The Catholic Church in Japan could be an 
enormous and expanding force within the 


- working population if a) JOC could grow 


without having her organizers collapse 
from overwork or T. B. 3b) the Church would 
busily go to work in the book and pamphlet 
field and relate her social teachings to 


‘the problems of the Japanese worker; and 


¢c) the Church would train both clergy and 
lay missionaries to create in Japan the 
first-rate labor schools which did such 
fine work in the U.S. before the war. 

But I repeat that if Japan was 10 per cent 
Catholic over three hundred years ago, she 
is a pagan nation today and the Catholic 
population is pitifully small. I am con- 
vinced that if the Church in Japan is en- 
abled to go to the workers a great change 
could be worked within another decade. For 
then not only would there be millions of 
Catholics ready, as in other days, to die 
for the Faith, but there would be millions 
of Catholics eager and ready to live for it. 

—Richard L-G. Deverall 
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LETTERS TO 


THE ST. THERESE CONTROVERSY 


Dear Sir: It is my opinion that Fr. Robo 
deserves special congratulations for his 
recent article about St. Thérése as ap- 
peared in your’ magazine. 

He was apparently successful in his sub- 
tle attempt to cast an ugly shadow of doubt 
on the very veracity of the Carmelites in 
general and the Carmelites of Lisieux in 
particular. Furthermore, by his hyperbolic 
and derogatory methods, he has done much 
to jeopardize the propagation of devotion 
to St. Thérése and to undermine the loving 
devotion to her that is carried in the hearts 
of her devotees—but, maybe that was his 
primary intention anyway. 

It is common knowledge that profes- 
sional photographers touch up the pictures 
of their subjects to rid them of undesired 
effects, such as a misplaced lock of hair, a 
facial wrinkle, a blemish, etc. Why, then, 
are we encouraged to be appalled at an 
attempt, not just to improve on her fea- 
tures for that end itself, but an attempt 
to cover up the ravages of months and 
months of fighting a losing battle with a 
fatal consumptive disease? Why are we en- 
ticed into believing that there is something 
dreadfully wrong in this attempt to portray 
Thérése as she appeared before her ill- 
ness? Why are we expected to frown upon 
the nuns of Lisieux for depicting Thérése 
as being physically attractive when all of 
her biographies and even her very own 
autobiography make numerous references 
to this fact? And why the bold implication 
that her autobiography has been altered to 
the point of discrepancies with the orig- 
inal? 

I am very surprised that the author 
should waste so much effort in discrediting 
Thérése, and even more surprised that you 
should bother to publish his article. 


Wm. F. Jounson, 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Gentlemen: I congratulate you on the 
article taken from the book written by 
Etienne Robo. I have always had a devotion 
to Saint Thérése but I disliked the way 
many authors have made her appear so 
sugary. Your article was instrumental in 
my getting Father Robo’s Two Portraits of 
Saint Therese of Lisieux, and I think that 
of the vast number of books written, his is 
perhaps the book next to the Saint’s own 
autobiography. I do not agree in the least 
with the letter that was published in your 
December issue that states that the paint- 
ings of Celine are probably a far more 
accurate resemblance of Saint Thérése than 
snapshots or photographs. This letter goes 
on to say that Father Robo is making a lot 
out of nothing, but Father bas a very good 
point: that no one has the right to alter 
historical documents. Truth is not a value 
to be toyed around with. Documents cannot 
be altered or destroyed to serve private or 
public interests; nor should they ever be 
“corrected” that they may fit in with 
theories or prejudices. Father Robo con- 
tinues, “This is a matter of common honesty 
and Saint Thérése belongs to history and a 
photograph is a historical document.” 


THE EDITOR 


Thérése was a saint, but next to God q 
saint is even very imperfect, which goes 
for their locks too. Many of the pictures 
taken of her a few months before her death 
do not show her as a critically sick woman 
as she was, but a healthy nun. Why? With 
Father Robo, I agree, that is not giving the 
public the truth! 


NaMeE WITHHELD 


@ The above letters refer to an article 
in JUBILEE’s October, 1955 issue by 
Father Etienne Robo, a French-born 
priest and contemporary of Saint Thé. 
rése. Father Robo objected to the tre. 
touching of original photographs oj 
the Saint and the altering of her auto- 
biography, THE STORY OF A SOUL, by 
the Carmelites of Lisieux. Father Robo 
feels (and the editors of JUBILEE agree 
with him) that historical documents 
should be inviolate. 

This article touched off one of the 
most violent controversies of JUBILEE’s 
short history. First of all it must be 
observed that the alteration of historical 
material—even for so-called “good” 
purposes—can lead to some very dubi- 
ous results. The mail we received ran 
about 10 to 1 in favor of the original, 
unretouched material (photographs and 
text). Priests and sisters almost in- 
variably supported Father Robo. Most 
negative comments (i.e., in favor of 
ALTERING the documents) came from 
lay people, who, it must be said, either 
1) completely misunderstood the nature 
of the discussion and accused Father 
Robo of trying to defame Saint Thérése, 
or 2) advanced completely fallacious 
arguments justifying the “correction” 
of the truth. In other words, the truth 
is not true unless it is made more true, 
and that is done by altering documents 
so they don’t mean what they originally 
said. Such rewriting can lead to dis- 
aster. 

Of four Carmelite sources heard 
from, two, both in America, supported 
Father Robo; two others (the Lisieux 
Carmelites and a lay brother in Can- 
ada) opposed his argument. 

It was obvious to most readers that 
Father Robo was NoT trying to detract 
from the sanctity of Saint Thérése. The 
opposite was his purpose: so great is 
his love for Thérése that he wants noth- 
ing to interfere with our profound un- 
derstanding of her great gifts. With the 
publication of the two letters above, 
JUBILEE must conclude its réle in the 
controversy.—ED. 
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The ke aga collection of modern 
Catholic poets—new, revised edition 


Joyce Kilmer’s widely-read and ac- 
claimed anthology of outstanding Cath- 
olic poets is now brought up to date 
with a brand new supplement by James 
Edward Tobin, distinguished scholgr in 
the field of English and Catholic litera- 
ture. This extensive new supplement 
covers nearly half a century of Catholic 
authors and includes many poems never 
before in book form. G. K. Chesterton, 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, Thomas Merton, 
Francis Thompson, and others of com- 
parable literary stature, are represented. 
Availabie only in this deluxe pocket-size 
Image Book, at $1.25. 
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WORCESTER: A ne 


In a tradition-conscious area Bishop John Wrighi 


In the hinterland of Yankee New England, 40 miles due west 
of Boston, lies Massachusetts’ second city, Worcester—a mill 
and factory town and the seat of Worcester County. Six years 
ago last month Worcester also became the see city of a new 
Catholic diocese, and to it was assigned as first bishop one of 
the youngest members of the American hierarchy, a stocky, 
vigorous prelate named John J. Wright, then only 40 years old. 

Bishop Wright’s diocese is in gently-rolling hill country 
dotted with orchards and farms. He can reach any parish in 
the diocese within an hour, for its area, coterminous with that 
of the county, measures only 40 miles from east to west and 
50 from north to south. Worcester itself (population 200,000) 
is the only sizable city; only two others—-Fitchburg and 
Leominster—have populations exceeding 20,000, and most have 
less than half that number. It is, then, primarily an area of 
small, typically New England towns, many of them dating back 
to colonial days. As often ‘as not, the most prominent build- 
ing is the Protestant church which dominates the village green. 

Though the diocese’s 250,000 Catholics comprise half of 
the county’s people, they are, when measured by the long 
Yankee memory and sense of tradition, strangers and johnnies- 
come-lately there. The ancestors of Bishop Wright’s flock were 
not English Puritans but Irish Catholics fleeing a famine who 

oo came to central Massachusetts to build the railroads and the 
After Sunday Mass at Notre Dame des Blackstone Canal; French-Canadians from Quebec who fol- 
Canadiens Church, a parishioner lowed the rivers southward and took jobs in the textile mills: 
bends to kiss Bishop Wright's ring Italians who immigrated around 1900. 
on Salem Square in downtown Worcester. Until 1950 the descendants of these Irish, French and Italian 
Catholics—plus smaller numbers of Poles, Lithuanians, Slovaks 
and Eastern-rite Syrians and Lebanese—were under the Bishop 
of Springfield, whose jurisdiction included two-thirds of the 
state. Then Worcester was made a separate diocese, and soon 
after his appointment to it Bishop Wright addressed himself 
to two major objectives: making the Catholic Church “a more 
indestructibly intimate part of every local community in which 
it finds itself” and giving to these several national families a 
sense of spiritual unity. 

Aided by the staff pictured with him at right, Bishop Wright 
has also devised fresh, bold approaches to the task of organ- 
izing a modern diocese. With a rare combination of firm leader- 
ship, broad vision and warmth of personality he has in the 
brief span of six years laid strong and durable foundations. 
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diocese on the New England scene 


is uniting his people and building for the future 
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Bishop Wright (RIGHT FOREGROUND) with diocesan officials. Behind him stands his Vicar General and Chancellor, Msgr. J. F. 
Gannon. stanvinc (Il. to r.) are: Fr. E. G. Haddad, Asst. in Chancery; Msgr. D. E. Sherin, Press, Cemeteries; Msgr. 
J. J. O’Brien, Supt. of Schools; Fr. S. J. Kubik, Asst. in Matrimonial Tribunal; Fr. J. P. Martin, Youth Councils; Msgr. J. M. 
Lynch, Propagation of the Faith; Msgr. J. F. Reilly, Officialis; Msgr. D. E. Bushey, the Bishop’s secretary. seateD: Msgr. D. C. 
Sullivan, Catholic Charities; Fr. F. J. Manning, Vice Chancellor; Msgr. T. P. O’Connell, Vice Officialis; Msgr. M. L. Carney, 


Secretary for Religious; Fr. F. P. Harrity, Confraternity of Christian Doctrine; Fr. J. P. O’Connell, Youth Guidance. 
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One of Bishop Wright’s episcopal duties, a sad one, is to preside at the funeral 
when one of his priests dies. Here, assisted by his master of ceremonies, Msgr. 
David Bushey (ricHt), he reads the absolution at the casket of a Worcester pastor. 
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Seated on his episcopal throne in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the Bishop formally invests one of the 11 diocesan 
priests recently named monsignors by. Pope Pius XII. 


During a tour of the state, Senator John F. Kennedy visits 
Bishop Wright. After a 1953 tornado demolished 
Assumption College in Worcester, the Kennedy family 
contributed $150,000 to its rebuilding fund. 


= ROHR ‘dis _ 
On Saturday night the Bishop broadcasts the Rosary from 


his private chapel, with Youth Council members responding. 


His Sunday-morning Mass is broadcast for shut-ins. 
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The Bishop’s routine is demanding 


A bishop’s duties are demanding, and even on week- 
ends Bishop Wright rests little: Recently, on a snowy, 
bitterly cold Sunday, he celebrated an 8:00 a.m. pon- 
tifical Mass and addressed the Communion Breakfast of 
the Worcester Taxicab Owners’ and Operators’ Associa- 
tion. In the afternoon he presided at the diocesan dec- 
lamation contest. That night he blessed the fruits of the 
fields at a thanksgiving service organized by the diocesan 
rural life apostolate at St. Brigid’s Church in Millbury 
and delivered a 45-minute sermon on “Our Massachusetts 
Heritage.” He arrived home shortly after 11:00, finished 
his daily Office, and turned in at midnight. 

A strenuous routine like this is neither exhausting nor 
boring for Bishop Wright, an energetic and gregarious 
man who genuinely enjoys meeting people, who likes 
them, and who is liked in return. Private conversation 
with him reveals a quick, probing, retentive mind and 
a fund of humorous stories, told with a fine sense of 
timing and a gift for mimicry. 

Some of his anecdotes gently satirize the provincial- 
ism of the Boston Irish, from, whose ranks the Bishop 
himself comes. This is one small indication of a‘ greater 
social change of which the Bishop is representative. He 
epitomizes a new generation of New England Catholics— 
more urbane, open-minded and tolerant. He was born 
in Dorchester, the oldest of six children of a paper- 
factory clerk. At Boston Latin School and later at Boston 
College he won extraordinary scholastic and debating 
honors, and helped earn his tuition by working nights 
and summers at the Public Library and in the city room 
of the Boston Post. His brilliant academic career con- 
tinued at St. John’s Seminary in Brighton; as one of the 
two top men in his class he was assigned to finish his 
studies at North American College in Rome. He remained 
there, after ordination in 1935, to take a doctorate at 
Gregorian University. While writing his dissertation he 
did parish work in France and conceived a lasting love 
for the country and a devotion to Joan of Arc. (When 
he became a bishop he had his crosier—shaped like a 
simple shepherd’s crook—designed in France; in Saint 
Joan’s honor the Bishop’s miter bears the fleurs-de-lis.) 

Back in Boston he became, at 30, one of the youngest 
priests ever to teach philosophy at St. John’s. In 1943 
he was named secretary to William Cardinal O’Connell, 
an appointment that was renewed by the Cardinal’s suc- 
cessor, Archbishop Richard J. Cushing. Monsignor 
Wright was consecrated a bishop in 1947 (at the age 
of 37) and in 1950 was named to Worcester. 


At a parish social a 
- woman engages the Bishop 
in conversation. 








In the psychiatric clinic of St. Vincent’s Hospital a Sister of Providence places a rubber disk in a patient’s mouth to prevent 
tongue-biting during a shock treatment. St. Vincent’s also has a T.B. department and a state-supported alcoholism clinic. 
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New ideas for a new diocese 


When Bishop Wright was enthroned in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral on March 7, 1950, the presiding prelate, Arch- 
bishop Cushing, chose for his text the biblical quota- 
tion: “Behold, I will make all things new.” For a stranger 
travelling around the diocese today, newness is still the 
dominant impression. He sees it everywhere, especially in 
the churches which are springing up even in the smallest 
hamlets. 

These churches are an indication that Catholicism is 
growing in Worcester County; this growth was a major 
reason for the erection of the diocese. Moreover, since 
Worcester and its surrounding towns are experiencing 
the same city-to-suburb population shift taking place 
all over the country, Bishop Wright found on his arrival 
that some of his large churches were losing their con- 
gregations, while in other areas Catholics had to travel 
several miles to hear Mass. Almost immediately, there- 
fore, he began revising the boundaries of some parishes 
and erecting others. 

Altogether, he has established 26 parishes, most of 
which required new church buildings. In planning them 
Bishop Wright has proceeded from two basic principles. 
First, he believes that the day of the big church is passing; 
very few of those he has built seat over 500. Second, 
conscious of the cultivated Yankee’s criticism of local 
Catholicism—that its usual architectural expressions are 

- alien to New England—the Bishop has had most of these 
new churches, like St. Richard of Chichester in Sterling 
(right), designed in New England colonial style, built 
of native wood or fieldstone, and named after a saint 
of the country from which the town’s original settlers 
came. (The Bishop was amused recently when a visitor 
told him that in one little town he had had a hard time 
finding the Catholic church because its architecture was 
“typical New England,” while that of the Protestant 
church was pseudo-Gothic.) 

Another evidence of newness and growth is St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital, whose gleaming white bulk tops one of 
the eastern hills of Worcester. Recently completed at 
a cost of $9,000,000 and accommodating over 400 patients es iY y ag! 

(who are admitted without regard to race or creed), it Oe # ° 

offers the most modern facilities, including the only The Infant Home at St. Agnes Guild is typical of 
psychiatric in- and out-patient clinic (left) between Bos- the charitable agencies run by the diocese. 
ton and Albany. Serving this and the clinic for alcoholics 

are many Protestant and Jewish doctors; Bishop Wright 

believes in getting the best men he can find for these 

very important fields, regardless of religious affiliation. 

Besides St. Vincent’s there are many smaller, more special- 

ized agencies of Christian charity scattered throughout 

the diocese. It is typical of the Bishop that one of his 

newest interests is a home for down-and-out men; of 

those who come there seeking aid, over half return to 

society as useful, productive, self-respecting individuals. 


Like many new churches, St. Richard’s in Sterling is small, 
conveniently located and designed in New England style. 








Judge, probation officer and diocesan Youth Guidance 
chaplain meet the father of a young Catholic offender. 
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The Bessettes, typical of the diocese’s Franco-Americans, are among Manchaug’s oldest, largest, most actively Catholic families. 


The Bishop helps Franco-Americans retail 


When French-Canadians began coming into central Massachu- 

setts about 100 years ago they settled near the textile mills on the 

Nashua and Blackstone Rivers; today, well distributed throughout 

the diocese, their descendants account for almost one-third of 

its laymen, one-quarter of its priests. To preserve their three 

ancient loves—family, religion, language—in an alien environ- 

ment the settlers tended to form their own communities, to estab- 

lish their own fraternal organizations and to build, as soon as 

their resources permitted, their own churches and schools. In 21 

parishes of the diocese, the French language still predominates. 

As members of ill-understood minority, the French were fre- 

quently discriminated against in the early days. As mill-hands 

living in one-industry towns, many of them were and still are at 

the mercy of economic change. A typical example is Manchaug 

(left), a little town about 15 miles south of Worcester, where 

many Franco-American families like the Bessettes (above) live. 

Manchaug was hit hard by the depression; then, about eight 

years ago, its mill, which had employed 180 workers, moved to 

the South in search of cheap labor; the plant has since been taken 

over by a chicken hatchery which employs 18 people. Because 

of their extreme poverty Manchaug’s Catholics had been unable 

to rebuild their church and school, which had burned down in 

1924, and for 29 years they had had to attend Mass in a converted 

The new St. Anne’s Church is the most substantial store. St. Anne’s in Manchaug was one of the first churches Bishop 
building in the tiny mill town of Manchaug. Wright built. 








When Manchaug’s mill closed, Henri (left) and Sylva (right) Bessette managed to find jobs in another mill in East Douglas. 


Ever since coming to Worcester, the Bishop has done every- 
thing possible to encourage the French pattern of Catholicism. 
“The Church has no nationality,” he told them recently. “Its lan- 
guage is prayer. Like the Church, so America lets us pray in the 
language of our choice. You may remain as French as you choose 
so long as you are tolerant of others and share your heritage with 
them.” But the Bishop knows that the process of assimilation is 
inevitable. More and more young Franco-Americans are marrying 
outside the group—a phenomenon which no longer results, as at 
one time it frequently did, in their being ostracized from the 
family. The Bishop and the leaders of the Franco-American com- 
munity hope that though many of the new generation have lost 
their language, they will not lose the other elements—fidelity to 
the Faith, close-knit family life and sensitiveness to human values 
—which characterize their heritage. 

Assumption College, biggest center of French education in 
the area, has recognized the fact of change. Since 1950, a speak- 
ing knowledge of French is no longer a prerequisite for ad- 
mission, and the stress is on French culture instead of language. 
Already one-third of Assumption’s 800 prep school and college 
students are of non-Gallic ancestry, and in the community dining 
room, where vin ordinaire is still served, the bright young English- 
speaking priest from Bristol, Connecticut (a second-generation 
Franco-American) is more at home than the old French-speaking 
brother from Brittany who sits beside him. 
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A teacher at Assumption Prep enlivens a French class: 
staging a demonstration of the verb “jump. 
by staging a d trat th b “jump.” 
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Superior Court Judge John H. Meagher and his family exemplify the rise of Irish-American Catholics to community prominence. 


The Bishop’s concern extends to the Irish, Italians and other national 


When the diocese recently bought an unused Lutheran 
church building in Worcester, a donation toward the 
purchase price was received from an elderly Catholic lay- 
man. His gift was prompted, he admitted, by frankly 
sentimental reasons: the stones in the church had been 
taken from Worcester’s first railroad station, which his 
father, an Irish immigrant, had helped build. 

The Irish were the first sizable group of Catholics to 
come to Worcester, and to New England generally. For 
over a century their sons and daughters have furnished 
the major share of the Church’s bishops, priests and 
religious there. Today, though they number somewhat over 
a third of the laity in the Worcester diocese, Catholics 
of Irish descent comprise about half its clergy. 

Until the Irish came, New England was a Protestant 
land, and the Yankees regarded the newcomers with 
hostility. The. clashes that resulted—some of them bloody 
—have long since ceased, of course, but the psychological 
rivalry still goes on between the two groups. Once the build- 
ers of railroads and the diggers of canals, Irish Catholics 
have for many years been numerous in the civil service 
and the professions. Men like Judge John H. Meagher 
(above) exemplify their rise to positions of prominence 
in their communities. : 

A few months ago Bishop Wright presided at the 
funeral of Monsignor Angelo Carpinella, pastor of Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel Church in Worcester and dean 
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of the Italian-speaking diocesan clergy (see page 8). 
Monsignor Carpinella, who was 77 when he died, had 
ministered to Italian Catholics in the area for 47 years— 
38 of them in Fitchburg, nine in Worcester. He himself 
was born and educated in Italy, and like Bishop Scala- 
brini and Mother Cabrini, to whom the chancellor, Mon- 
signor Gannon, compared him in the eulogy, Monsignor 
Carpinella helped Italian immigrants adjust to their new 
environment. Thousands of them came to Worcester 
County between 1890 and 1920 as masons and stone- 
cutters on the Clinton dam, members of railroad mainte- 
nance gangs, and day laborers in the building trades. 
Though the immigrants were often exploited by their em- 
ployers and misunderstood by their neighbors, their 
descendants—50,000 live in the diocese today—have long 
since won acceptance. Now they are rising in the profes- 
sions, heading their own construction and contracting 
firms, and building small businesses all over the county. 

The names of the Polish parishes in the diocese—Our 
Lady of Czestochowa in Worcester, St. Hedwig in South- 
bridge, St. Stanislaus in West Warren—are those of 
saints revered for centuries in a homeland now behind 
the Iron Curtain. Most of these parishes were founded 
shortly before World War I, but one of them, St. Jo- 
seph’s in Webster, organized in 1888, is the oldest Polish 
church in New England. 

On several occasions since his arrival in Worcester, 
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Italians (here at Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, Worcester) are now, like the Irish, in professions, civil service, small business. 


groups; their spiritual needs are being filled, their horizons broadened 


Bishop Wright has shown his genuine regard for the vari- 
ous nationality groups-in his diocese and his reluctance 
to force their assimilation. Only two years ago, for ex- 
ample, he dedicated a new mission chapel, St. Andrew 
Bobola, for the use of Poles in the Dudley area. He en- 
couraged the Slovaks of St. Mary’s in Webster to build 
a Slovak school, the only one in the state. For the 
Lithuanians, who have three parishes in the diocese, and 
for the Syrians and Lebanese, who have two (one for the 
Melchites, the other for the Maronites), he has shown the 
same concern. It is probable that the excellent Catholic 
Free Press (edited by a layman, John G. Deedy, Jr.) is 
the only diocesan weekly in the country which carries 
regular columns in four languages—French, Italian, Lithu- 
anian and Polish. 

Six years is a brief time for administrative policies 
to take full effect in an organization which influences so 
many individuals so intimately and extensively. But it 
is already evident that the Catholic Church in Worcester 
County has benefited enormously from the erection of 
the new diocese. Catholics there have a fresh enthusi- 
asm, a new awaryeness of the Church’s concern for them 
and a shared pride in what their diocese has accom- 
plished so far. Their primary need—convenient places in 
which to worship—has been met. The new churches in 
the countryside are simple; they will not be a long-time 
financial burden. They also have beauty and dignity, 
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and they are small enough so that the priests who staff 
them will know their people. 

Secondly, members of the various nationality groups 
have been given repeated proofs that they are wanted 
and respected in the diocese. The increasing number of 
intergroup contacts brought about by intermarriage and 
by population shifts should in time strengthen the bonds 
of understanding and affection among them. 

Finally, what might be called the Catholic horizons 
of Worcester’s people have been widened. Since 1950 
national Catholic organizations like the Renascence So- 
ciety, the Liturgical Conference and the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference have been invited to hold conven- 
tions in the diocese. Local adaptations of those national 
programs which seem relevant to diocesan needs have 
been encouraged. Thus, in collaboration with the NCRLC, 
Worcester is acting as a pilot diocese for a new “Town 
and Country Apostolate” designed to restore to non-farm- 
ing residents of suburbs and rural towns something of 
the sense of wonder, humility and peace which comes 
from close contact with the fruits of the earth and to 
make the liturgy of the passing seasons more meaning- 
ful in the home. A local reflection of the nationwide 
revival of interest in theology is seen in the “Theology 
for the Layman” lectures given (on occasion by the 
Bishop himself) in Worcester and Fitchburg each spring 
and fall. 














Bishop John Wright on morality, anti-intellectualism, Christian hope 


“There are not two standards of morality” 
There are not two standards of morality, There is only 
one. It is God’s standard. That standard is the norm 
of rectitude, righteousness, the state of justice. That 
single standard covers all man’s relation to God, to 
himself and to the world about him. It applies to every 
conceivable situation in life—in the home, in business, 
in the school, in the political field or in the field of 
entertainment. The thoughts of men are many; the 
will of God is one—and so by its very nature, God’s 
standard precludes that duplicity which not only tempts 
man to live his life on two levels but beguiles him into 
thinking that this can be done without any compromise 
of moral principles. . . . 

Morality has its place in business and industry 
because the conditions under which men work, the 
wages they get, the kind of work they do, all are subject 
to the jurisdiction of the moral law. When economic 
conditions are such that the. raising of a family by 
working people is made dishearteningly difficult and at 
times impossible, then, those responsible for this de- 
plorable situation are guilty of breaking God’s law 
and they are also accomplices in the sins resulting from 
their injustice. 


“Catholics and anti-intellectualism” 
It makes little difference and there is room for much 
debate as to why so many Catholics have conformed to 
the prevailing mood of anti-intellectualism in our land. 
Perhaps Father John Tracy Ellis is accurate in his sug- 
gestion that such conformity may be part of the pattern 
by which our people have in all things sought to demon- 
strate how thoroughly “American” they are. Certainly, 
such a suspicious contempt for the intellectual life is 
far from being an exclusively Catholic phenomenon in 
the United States, but is, as Father Ellis notes, a fairly 
general kink in the American character. In Catholics, 
however, it is more unbecoming because it is so utterly 
out of harmony with authentic Catholic tradition . 

Since so many of the heresies which have wounded 
the Church and robbed her of so many of her children 
have been voluntarist heresies, anti-intellectual in their 
roots and pretensions, it would be pathetic indeed if 
anti-intellectualism now became a characteristic of those 
who have remained faithful to her obedience. What a 
tragic irony it would be, if, after centuries of battling 
for the natural law and the rights and function of rea- 
son, as well as for the primacy of the intellect over 
passion, emotion, instinct or even will, the Church 
should find herself represented in the world of the 
college, the press or the forum by persons contemptuous 
of that “wild, living intellect of man” of which Newman 
spoke and cynical about the slow, sometimes faltering, 
but patient, persevering processes by which intellectuals 


seek to wrest some measure of order from chaos. . . , — 

Perhaps at this moment it is necessary for us to 
develop a special patience with the bright and the some- ~ 
times irritatingly brilliant—a patience comparable to ]¥ 
that which we have always virtuously tried to have | 
toward the dull. Perhaps, too, we should be slow to 
label “revolutionaries” or “liberals” in any unfavorable 
sense those who have many ideas, including occasional 
disturbing ideas, instead of a mere comfortable few 
—or none! And it might be well if for a séason or 
two we condemned intellectual sloth as often as we 
do intellectual pride. The dangers of intellectual pride 
are many and grave, and all would do well to discipline 
themselves in the moral and ascetical controls of this 
vice, as of all others. But the dangers of intellectual 
stagnation are not less grievous alike for individual 
personality, for the common good and for the Church. 
The wrath of the stupid has laid waste the world quite 
as often as has the craft of the bright... . 


“After the brave new world” 

What now calls for diagnosis and cure is the contagious 
mood of universal discouragement spread on every side 
by a host of Giants of Despair. These have turned 
Doubting Castle into a mighty convention headquar- 
ters for panic-stricken editors, lecturers, candidates for 
public office and even clergy who, disenchanted with 
prospects for the millennium, bid us now prepare as 
best we may for the approaching dissolution of every 
hope and help... . 

These things scandalize but they should not depress 
to hopelessness or throw into panic those who, as 
Christians, are privileged to see and to hear with better 
faculties than the eyes.and ears of sense. The devout 
should know that God is still at work .. . 

The devout intellectual not only perceives this, as 
do the simplest of the faithful, but he remembers that 
it was ever thus. He does not react to the skyrocketing 
headlines of the hour with disorganized dismay and 
vehement rage as if he had never seen the like. . . . 

It steadies his faith (as well as his nerves) and 
clarifies for him the immediate as well as the ultimate 
issues in the great tensions between the City of God 
and the City of this world, when, seeing the plight of 
Beran or Mindszenty or Stepinac, he remembers Becket 
and Hildebrand and that blood of the martyrs which 
was once and is still the seed of the Church. He reflects 
that the torches kindled along the villa drives of Nero 
are black and cold, but God’s stars still shine; that 
Attila is dust, and no man can point out the grave 
where rots the threefold coffin of gold, silver and iron 
in which they buried him—but God’s Son still speaks 
through new Leos to the converted sons of the soldiers 
of Attila, the earlier Scourge of God. 
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FATHER VINCENT LEBBE 


LAY MISSIONS 


A women’s auxiliary 


helps the Church in | 


mission countries 


In Nanking, China, on a night in March, 1949, a stranger called a 

the little dispensary operated by the Lay Auxiliaries of the Missions, 
Someone was sick, he said. Would one of the ladies come with him? 
Mariette Dierkens, a 33-year-old Belgian girl, picked up her emergency 
bag and went out into the night. Her fellow-workers at the dispensary 
heard a scream, then a shot. By the time they reached her, Mlle. 
Dierkens was dead, 

The events that brought Mariette Dierkens to martyrdom in Nanking 
began almost half a century before, when a 24-year-old Belgian missionary, 
Father Vincent Lebbe, came to China armed with two ideas: the need 
for a native hierarchy and the folly of imposing a “European 
Christianity” on the Chinese. At a time when several European powers 
had forced vast concessions for themselves in China and were intent 

on increasing their privileges, he deliberately abandoned the 

European way of life followed by most other missionaries. He learned 
Chinese, became a Chinese citizen and adopted Chinese customs—all on 
the principle that everything good in Oriental culture should be 
encouraged. He knew that his stand would be misunderstood, and it 
was. When, in 1916, he spoke out against French aggression in China 
the French obtained his transfer to the south, among people whose 
language he couldn’t speak. In 1940, he was temporarily imprisoned 

by the Communists. Father Lebbe died soon after his release, but 

by then the radical ideas he had fought for had gained acceptance. 

In 1919 the plain, strong words of Benedict XV’s encyclical MAXIMUM 
ILLuD called on missionaries to prepare native hierarchies; in 1926 
Pope Pius XI personally consecrated the first modern Chinese bishops. 
To help them, Father Lebbe formed the Society of the Auxiliaries 

of the Missions, a group of priests who would serve under the Chinese 
bishops as diocesan curates and pastors. Then, in 1937, a long-time 
associate of Father Lebbe, Father Andrew Boland, along with Yvonne 
Poncelet, a former Belgian social worker and scout leader, recognized 
the need for lay helpers on the missions and founded the Lay Auxiliaries. 
By the time World War II had ended and the first recruits had been 
trained, China was closed to new missions, and the first two teams went 
instead to the Belgian Congo, where they had been asked to help start 

a social welfare center. In 1947 Mlle. Poncelet herself finally 

realized the aim for which she had been preparing for ten years: while 
one team of Lay Auxiliaries went to Peking, she herself led another, of 
which Mariette Dierkens was a member, to Nanking. 

A plane crash a year ago this month cut off Yvonne Poncelet’s 

life, but she had built well, for the Auxiliaries today number 200 and 
their ranks are growing rapidly. About a third are now engaged in 
mission work, most of them in Africa and Asia. Among them are doctors, 
nurses and mid-wives; experts in fundamental education, home economics 
and Catholic action; social workers and psychologists; teachers (at 
all levels from kindergarten through the university); lawyers, 
architects, botanists and sociologists. The remainder are in training, 
either at one of the two principal centers in Brussels and Chicago or 

at one of the smaller, more specialized centers maintained by the 
Auxiliaries in other countries. Each recruit receives two to three 
years of spiritual and missionary training, plus professional training 

in education, medicine or social work. 

Once her basic preparation is completed, each member joins a small 
team made up of women of different nationalities and professional 
competences.-A team may handle such diverse assignments as running 
a social welfare center in a Congo mining camp, training other 
Auxiliaries at an Arabic study-center in Damascus, operating a school, 
dispensary and mid-wifery service in Jordan, -or ministering to refugees 
from Communism in Viet Nam. But whatever the assignment, each member 
is motivated by a slogan of Father Lebbe’s, to serve in the spirit 

of “total renunciation, true charity and constant joy.” 


RIGHT: Father Lebbe’s creed—three Chinese 
phrases which summarize his way of life. 
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“The Roman Church is the most comprehensive and the vastest, the most complicated and yet... the most uniform structure ... history has p 
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the powers of the human mind and soul, all the elemental forces at mankind’s disposal have had a hand in creating it.”” —Adolph Harnack 








THE SOUND OF SILENCE 


An essay on stillness, composure, hearing and the Word 


by ROMANO GUARDINI 


All things seem to disquiet man. The phenomena of nature intrigue him; 
they attract and bind. But because they are natural they have a calming, 
collecting influence as well. It is much the same with those realities that 
make up human existence: encounter and destiny, work and pleasure, 
sickness and accident, life and death. All make their demands on man, 
crowding him in and overwhelming him; but they also give him earnest- 
ness and weight. What is genuinely disastrous is the disorder and artifi- 
ciality of present-day existence. We are constantly stormed by violent 
and chaotic impressions. At once powerful and superficial, they are soon 
exhausted, only to be replaced by others. They are immoderate and dis- 
connected, the one contradicting, disturbing, and obstructing the other. 
At every step we find ourselves in the claws of purposes and cross-pur- 
poses that inveigle and trick us. Everywhere we are confronted by adver- 
tising that attempts to force upon us things we neither want nor really 
need. We are constantly lured from the important and profound to the 
distracting, “interesting,” piquant. This state of affairs exists not only 
around but within us. To a large extent man lives without depth, without 
a center, in superficiality and chance. No longer finding the essential 
within himself, he grabs at all sorts of stimulants and sensations; he 
enjoys them briefly, tires of them, recalls his own emptiness and demands | 
new distractions. He touches everything brought within easy reach of 
his mind by the constantly increasing means of transportation, informa- 
tion, education, and amusement; but he doesn’t really absorb anything. 
He contents himself with having “heard about it”; he labels it with some 
current catchword, and shoves it aside for the next. He is a hollow man 
and tries to fill his emptiness with constant, restless activity. He is hap- 
piest when in the thick of things, in the rush and noise and stimulus of | 
quick results and successes. The moment quiet surrounds him, he is lost. 
This state makes itself felt generally, in the religious life, in church 
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services, in Holy Mass. Constant unrest is one of its earmarks. Then there 

is much gazing about, uncalled-for kneeling down and standing up, 

reaching for this and that, fingering of apparel, coughing and throat- 

clearing. Even when behavior remains outwardly controlled, an inner 

restlessness is clearly evident in the way people sing, listen, respond—in 

their whole bearing. They are not really present; they do not vitally fill 
the room and hour: they are not composed. 

EN Holy Mass is properly celebrated there are moments in 

which the voices of both priest and faithful become silent. 

The priest continues to officiate as the rubrics indicate, speak- 

ing very softly or refraining from vocal prayer; the congregation follows 

in watchful, prayerful participation. ... What do these intervals of quiet 

signify? What must we do with them? What does stillness really imply? 

It implies above all that speech must end and silence prevail, that no 
other sounds—of movements, of turning pages, of coughing and throat- 
clearing—be audible. There is no need to exaggerate. Men live, and living 
things move; a forced outward conformity is no better than restlessness. 
Nevertheless, stillness is still, and it comes only if seriously desired. If 
we value stillness, it brings us joy; if not, discomfort. That stillness proper 
to the most beautiful things in existence dominates all, and creates a quiet 
area of attentiveness in which the beautiful and truly important reign. 

Moreover, stillness must not be superficial, as it is when there is merely 
an absence of speaking and squirming; our thoughts, our feelings, our 
hearts must also find repose. Then genuine stillness permeates us, spread- 
ing ever deeper through the seemingly plumbless world within. It is much 
more than the absence of speech or sound: stillness itself is something 
positive. Of course we must be able to appreciate it as such. There is 
sometimes a pause in the midst of a lecture or a service or some public 
function. Almost invariably someone promptly coughs or clears his 
throat. He is experiencing stillness as a breach in the unwinding road of 
speech and sound, which he attempts to fill with something, anything. 
For him the stillness was only a lacuna, a void which gave him a sense 
of disorder and discomfort. Actually, it is something rich and brimming. 

Stillness is the tranquillity of the inner life; the quiet at the depths of 
its hidden stream. It is a collected, total presence, a being “‘all there,” 
receptive, alert, ready. There is nothing inert or oppressive about it. 

Attentiveness—that is the clue to the stillness in question, the still- 
ness before God in His church. 

What is a church? It is, to be sure, a building having walls, pillars, 
space. But these express only part of the word “church,” its shell. When 
we say that Holy Mass is celebrated “in church,” we are including some- 
thing more, the congregation. “Congregation”—not merely people. 
Churchgoers arriving, sitting, or kneeling in pews are not necessarily a 
congregation; they are simply a roomful of more or less pious individuals. 
A congregation is formed only when the churchgoers are present not only 
corporally but also spiritually, when they have made contact with one 
another in prayer and step together into the spiritual “space” around 
them. Strictly speaking, when they have first widened and heightened 
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that space by prayer, true congregation comes into being, and, along 
with the building that is its architectural expression, forms the vital 
church in which the sacred act is accomplished. All this takes place only 
in stillness, and out of stillness grows the real sanctuary. It is important 
to understand this. Church buildings may be lost or destroyed; then 
everything depends on whether or not the faithful are capable of form- 
ing congregations that erect indestructible “churches” wherever they 
happen to find themselves, no matter how poor or dreary their quarters, 
We must learn and practice the art of constructing spiritual cathedrals, 
We cannot take stillness too seriously. If someone were to ask me 
where the liturgical life begins, I should answer: with learning stillness, 
Without stillness, everything remains superficial, vain. Our understand- 
ing of stillness is nothing strange or aesthetic. Were we to approach it on 
the level of aesthetics—of mere withdrawal into the ego—we should 
spoil everything. What we are striving for is something very grave, very 
important, and unfortunately sorely neglected: the prerequisite of the 
holy liturgical act. 
TILLNESS is intimately related to speech and the word. The word 
is a thing of mystery. It is so volatile that it vanishes almost on the 
lip, yet so powerful that it decides fates and determines the mean- 


ing of existence. A frail structure shaped by fleeting sound, the word yet } 


contains the eternal—truth. Words come from within, rising as sounds 
fashioned by the organs of a man’s body, as expressions of his heart and 
spirit. He utters them, yet he does not create them, for they already 
existed independently of him. One word is related to another; together 
they form the great unity of language, that empire of truth-forms in 
which a man lives. 

The living word arranges itself onion-like in various layers. The out- 
ermost is that of simple communication: news or a command. These 
can be conveyed artificially, as they often are, by the printed word or 
by some sound-apparatus which reproduces human speech. The syllables 
thus produced draw their significance from genuine language, and they 
answer specific needs well enough. But this superficial, often mechanical 
level of words is not yet true speech, which exists only in proportion to 
the amount of inner conviction which the speaker gives to that which 
is spoken. The more clearly his meaning is embodied in intelligible sounds, 
and the more fully his heart is able to express itself, the more truly does 
his speech become living word. 

The inmost spirit lives by truth; by its recognition of what is and 
what has value. Man expresses this truth in words, and the more fully 
he recognizes it, the better his speech and the richer his words. But truth 
can be recognized only from silence. The constant talker will never, or 
at least rarely, grasp truth. He grows empty, and his emptiness is not 
only momentary. Feelings that are always promptly poured out in words 
are soon exhausted. The heart incapable of storing anything, of with- 
drawing into itself, cannot thrive. Like a field that must constantly 
produce, it is soon impoverished. 

Only the word that emerges from silence is substantial and powerful. 
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To be effective it must first find its way into open speech, though for 
some truths this is not necessary: those inexpressible depths of compre- 
hension of one’s self, of others and of God. For these the experienced 
but unspoken suffices. For all others, however, the interior word must 
become exterior. Just as there exists a perverted variety of speech, “‘talk,” 
there exists also a perverted silence, dumbness. Dumbness is just as bad 
as garrulity. It occurs when silence, sealed in the dungeon of a heart 
that has no outlet, becomes cramped and oppressive. The word breaks 
open the stronghold. It carries light into the darkness and frees what has 
been held captive. Speech enables a man to account for himself and 
the world and to overcome both. It indicates his place among others and 
in history. Speech liberates. Silence and speech belong together. The one 
presupposes the other. 

Consequently, even for the sake of speech we must practice silence. 
To a large extent the liturgy consists of words which we address to and 
receive from God. They must not degenerate to mere talk, which is the 
fate of all words, even the profoundest and holiest, when they are spoken 
improperly. In the words of the liturgy, the truth of God and of re- 
deemed man is meant to blaze. In them the heart of Christ, in Whom 
lives the Father’s love, and the hearts of His followers must find their 
full expression, Through the liturgical word our inwardness passes over 
into the realm of sacred openness which the congregation and its mystery 
create before God. Even God’s holy mystery, entrusted by Christ to His 
followers when He said, “‘As often as you shall do these things, in memory 
of Me shall you do them,” is renewed through the medium of human 
words. All this, then, must find room in the words of the liturgy. They 
must be broad and calm and full of inner knowledge, which they are 
only when they spring from silence. 

The importance of silence for the sacred celebration cannot be over- 
stressed—silence which prepares for it as well as that silence which es- 
tablishes itself again and again during the ceremony. Silence opens the 
inner fount from which the word rises. 

ILENCE and speech are interdependent and together form that 
nameless unit which supports our spiritual life. But there is another 
element essential here: hearing. 

Faith can, of course, be kindled from the written text, but the Gospel, 
the ‘‘glad tidings,” gains its full power only when it is heard. Members 
of a reading age, we have forgotten this, and so thoroughly that it is 
difficult for us to realize what we have lost. The whole word is not the 
printed, but the spoken, in which alone truth stands free. Only words 
formed by the human voice have the delicacy and power necessary to 
stir the depths of emotion, the seat of the spirit, the full sensitiveness 
of the conscience. Like the sacraments, God’s word is spiritual-corporal; 
like them it is meant to nourish the spirit in flesh-and-blood man, to 
work in him as power. To do this it must be whole. This consideration 
takes us still deeper. The saving God who came to us was the eternal 
Word. But that Word did not come in a blaze of spiritual illumination 
or as something suddenly appearing in a book. He “was made flesh,” 
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flesh that could be seen, heard, grasped with hands, as Saint John » 
graphically insists in the opening lines of his first Epistle. The same 
mystery continues in the living word of liturgical proclamation, and it 
is all-important that the connection remain vital. 

The word of God is meant to be heard, and hearing requires silence, 

To have ears to hear requires grace, for God’s word can be heard only 
by him whose ears God has opened. He does this when He pleases, and 
the prayer for truth is directed at that divine pleasure. But it also requires 
something that we ourselves desire and are capable of: being inwardly 
“present”; listening from the vital core of our being; unfolding our- 
selves to that which comes from beyond, to the sacred word. All this 
is possible only when we are inwardly still. 

N the religious life silence is seldom discussed alone. Sooner or later 
its companion, composure, demands our attention. Silence overcomes 
noise and talk; composure is the victory over distractions and un- 

rest. Silence is the quiet of a person who could be talking; composure 
is the vital, dynamic unity of an individual who could be divided by his 
surroundings, tossed to and fro by the myriad happenings of every day. 

What then do we mean by composure? .. . As a rule, a man’s atten- 
tion is broken into a thousand fragments by the variety of things and 
persons about him. His mind is restless; his feelings seek objects that are 
constantly changing; his desires reach out for one thing after another; 
his will is captured by a thousand intentions, often conflicting. He is 
harried, torn, self-contradictory. Composure works in the opposite direc- 
tion, rescuing man’s attention from the sundry objects holding it captive 
and restoring unity to his spirit. It frees his mind from its many tempting 
claims and focuses it on one, the all-important. It calls the soul that is 
dispersed over myriad thoughts and desires, plans and intentions back to 
itself, re-establishing its depth. 

Composure is more than freedom from scattered impressions and oc- 
cupations. It is something positive; it is life in its full depth and power. 
Left to itself, life will always turn outward toward the multiplicity of 
things and events, and this natural inclination must be counter-balanced. 
Consider, for a moment, the nature of respiration. It has two directions: 
outward and inward. Both are vital; each is part of this elementary 
function of life; neither is all of it. The living organism that only ex- 
haled, or inhaled, would soon suffocate. Composure is the spiritual man’s 
“inhalation,” by which, from deep within, he collects his scattered self 
and returns to his center. 

Only the composed person is really someone. Only he can be seriously 
addressed as one capable of replying. Only he is genuinely affected by 
what life brings him, for he alone is awake, aware. And not only is he 
wide awake in the superficial sense of being quick to see and grab his 
advantage—this is a watchfulness shared also by birds and ants. What 
we mean is true awareness: that inner knowledge of the essential; that 
ability to make responsible decisions; sensitivity, readiness and joie de 
vivre. 

Once composure has been established, the liturgy is possible. Not 
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betore. It is not much use to discuss Holy Scripture, the deep significance 
of symbols, and the vitality of the liturgical renewal if the prerequisite 
of earnestness is lacking. Without it, even the liturgy deteriorates to 
something “interesting,” a passing vogue. To participate in the liturgy 
seriously we must be mentally composed. But, like silence, composure 
does not create itself; it must be willed and practiced. 

Once we attempt this, we realize how terribly distraught we are. Our 
thoughts drag us in all directions: to the people we deal with, family, 
friends, adversaries; to our work; to our worries; to public events; to 
private engagements. We must pull our thoughts back again and again 
and again, repeatedly calling ourselves to order. And when we see how 
difficult it is, we must not give up, but realize only the more clearly 
that it is high time we returned to ourselves. 

Once we try to.achieve such profound stillness, we realize that it 
cannot be accomplished all at once. The mere desire for it is not enough; 
we must practice it. The minutes before Holy Mass are best; but in order 
to have them for genuine preparation we must arrive early. They are 
not a time for gazing or day-dreaming or for unnecessary thumbing of 
pages, but for inwardly collecting and calming ourselves. It would be 
still better to begin on our way to church. After all, we are going to a 
sacred celebration. Why not let the way there be an exercise in com- 
posure, a kind of overture to what is to come? I would even suggest that 
preparation for holy stillness really begins the day before. Liturgically, 
Saturday evening already belongs to Sunday. If—for instance, after suit- 
able reading—we were to collect ourselves for a brief period of com- 
posure, the effects next day would be evident. 

But is this possible at all? Isn’t man hopelessly given over to outward 
preoccupations, to the press of his desires and his own unrest? The ques- 
tion brushes the ultimate: the difference between man and animal. An 
animal is really bound by these things, unfree—though, we must hasten 
to add, protected by the orderly disposition of its instincts. An animal 
is never truly distracted. In the exact sense we are using, an animal 
can be neither distracted nor composed. Its own nature determines its 
existence and requires it to be in order. Only man can be distracted, 
because something in his spirit can turn to the things of the world and 
lose itself there; the same spirit can also overcome distraction and arrive 
at composure. There is something mysterious about the spirit, something 
that partakes of eternity. Time is unrest and dispersion; eternity is rest 
and unity, not inactivity or boredom—only fools connect these with it. 
Eternity is the brimming fullness of life in the form of repose. Some- 
thing of eternity is deep within us. We can call it by the beautiful phrases 
the spiritual masters use, the “ground of the soul” or the “peak of the . 
spirit.” In the first it appears as the repose of the intrinsic, of depth; in 
the second as the tranquility of remoteness and the heights. This seed 
of eternity is within me, and I can count on its support. With its aid 
I can step out of the endless chase; I can dismiss everything that does not 
belong here in God’s house; I can grow still and whole so that to His 
summons I cam honestly reply: ““Here I am, Lord.” 





The Sisters of Jesus Crucified march in procession to an outdoor shrine. Their 
congregation had its beginnings 26 years ago in Paris. Full status as a 
congregation (under the direct control of the Holy See) was received in 1950. 


SISTERS OF THE SICK 
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The paradox of the Cross—that true success 
can be found only in seeming failure—makes 
for gibberish to Americans raised on the 
vocabulary of positive thinking. Yet in the 
disabilities of his body, man carries on the 
suffering of the Crucifixion: on this theme a 
young .Frenchwoman, now known as Mére 
Marie des Douleurs, founded a new order ded- 
icated not to the helping of the sick but to the 
sick themselves; her Congregation of Jesus 
Crucified was begun especially for those pre- 
vented by ill health in any degree and by 
physical disability (such as blindness) from 
entering religion. The physical sicknesses of 
the members of the Congregation range from 
Bott’s disease (caries of the vertebrae resulting 
in curvature of the spine), severe diabetes 
and paralysis to amputations, blindness and 
deafness. A few months ago, after the success 
of four houses in France (the first was begun 


_in 1930), the Congregation opened a fifth 


house in Devon, Pennsylvania, a suburb of 
Philadelphia. The house has four professed 
sisters from France and six American pos- 
tulants. So great has been the enthusiasm for 
the Congregation that more postulants are 
to be accepted this spring and a second Amer- 
ican house may be opened soon. 

The rule of the Congregation is basically 


~ that of Saint Benedict, modified where neces- 


sary to allow for its practice in a life where 
illness is not exceptional but habitual. For 
its life of prayer the Congregation has chosen 
the Roman Office, which is less demanding 
physically than the Monastic Office and can 
be prayed easily by the bedridden. 


A unique congregation dedicated to the 


ill and the disabled opens a U. S. house 
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THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
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In the chapel of St. Joseph’s 
Priory, the Congregation’s 
Motherhouse, a blind nun reads 
the Office in Braille. 


Despite their handicaps, the sisters keep busy. They have found 
that the combination of spiritual peace, devoted care and useful 


work produces a bodily and mental harmony otherwise unobtainable. 










Foundress of the Congregation is 
Mere Marie des Douleurs. 








The Mass, prayer, charity 


Nothing of the deadening atmosphere of | 
the hospital or the sanitarium is found in | 
the Congregation’s houses. Illness is ac.” 
cepted, after which, to the greatest possible. 
extent, it is forgotten. One of the rules for.) 
bids any sister to speak of her illness to) 
others. The superior of each house obtains’ 
the best medical care for her sisters; all 
treatments are prescribed and administered | 
to the sisters through the superior, so that 
illness, both in its acceptance and allevia-* 
tion, may be closely linked to obedience. 

ieee tii ia The life of the Congregation is based % 
Two sisters at the Motherhouse, physically able to do upon the Mass, the Office, prayer and fra- 7 
manual work, take care of the convent garden. ternal charity. This last, nourished by the | 
other three, assumes especial importance in 
a group where the ill help and care for the 
ill and where the occasions for charity’s ex- 
ercise are almost continual. All the work of | 
the Congregation is done by the sisters; 
each has a task assigned: according to her | 
capacities. Thus a bed-ridden sister may — 
read aloud to a blind sister who tran-} 
scribes the text into Braille for the use of 7 
other blind members of the Congregation. © 

Such a life lived in the light of the 
sufferings of Christ has done much to | 
stabilize the health of the sisters and ex- | 
plains many of the extraordinary feats they 
are able to accomplish, even in the ma- — 
terial order where illness and inefficacy are 
usually equated. The sisters see in their | 
physical failure a mark of election, which 7 
turns illness into a wellspring of sanctity 
bearing witness to the Truth. 





At a party for neighboring children the sisters make presents 
of toys they have salvaged and repaired in their free time. 


A crippled sister goes off in a self- 
propelled chair to do a chore. 


Sisters help each other bring back 
logs for the convent fireplace. 
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After Compline (the Congregation sings the Office in Gregorian 
chant) the Mother Superior gives her benediction to each sister. 
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Mardi Gras 


The day before Ash Wednesday is the signal for a wild 
outburst of revelry with which, in false faces and 
rented costumes, in loose-jointed parades and 


two-fisted feeding, otherwise normal and subdued 
Christians hail the coming of the Great Fast. In 
almost every Christian country, under one name or 
another—Mardi Gras in France (and the U.S.), Shrove 
Tuesday in England, Uzgavenes in Lithuania, Tluste 
Dni in Poland—this last whirl of earthly pleasures 

is celebrated. Perhaps the spirit of the occasion is 


best summed up by its German name, Fasching, which 
comes from a word meaning “running around crazily.’ 
But no matter how hard you may try to outrace it, 
one inescapable fact remains: tomorrow is the 


9 


beginning of Lent. 





After the foolish excesses of Mardi Gras, we are brought sharply to our senses by the 
[ F N | austerities of Lent, when we are required to set ourselves aside for forty days (a 
quarantine, literally) from worldly pleasures in order to prepare for the rising of 
Our Savior. (Lent, it must be observed, is not such a terrible ordeal as some pretend: so 
relaxed are the fasting regulations today that even a scrupulous observance brings American 
stomachs more food each day than most peoples live on all year around.) By the first hymn of 
the Easter Vigil, cleansed spiritually and chastened physically, we should be convinced that 
the small corporal pleasures we have given up— jelly doughnuts, chocolate-covered peanut bars, 
Double or Nothing, cocktails and beer, Liberace, the funny papers, midnight snacks and coffee 
breaks—are not worth resuming if they mean the abandonment of the life-giving habits of 
Lent: daily Mass, the Rosary, saying of the Office, frequent prayer. To help its readers 
toward an appreciation of Lent JUBILEE here presents two items from the past: below, a 
medieval bishop expels sinners from the Church for the duration of Lent; at the right, 
some words of encouragement from a great saint who experienced Lent in the days 


when the going was really rough. 

















bb ow couLp I, beloved brethren, more fittingly 

begin my sermon to you on the holiest and 

greatest of fasts than with those words of 
the Apostle Paul, in whom Christ spoke: Behold, 
now is the acceptable time; behold, now is the day 
of salvation! Although there is never a time which 
is not replete with divine gifts, and we always have 
easy access to the mercy of God through His grace, 
nevertheless the minds of all should be animated by 
a greater trust and moved by a more intense fervor 
to advance spiritually at this time. For now the return 
of that day on which we were redeemed urges us to 
the pious performance of every act of virtue, that 
with cleansed minds and purified bodies we may 
celebrate the all-excelling mystery of the sacred 








Passion of our Lord. Indeed, mysteries as great as 
these have a claim to such unceasing recollection 
and continual worship that we should always abide 
in the presence of God in the manner which is 
becoming during the feast of the Pasch. Yet such 
virtue graces few; and while austere practices are 
mitigated because of the frailty of men, and while 
the concerns of this life demand manifold attention, 
even the hearts of the saintly become tainted with 
the dust of the world. Therefore, dearly beloved, the 
kindly providence of God has provided a holy retreat 
of forty days during which we are to regain purity 
of soul, and by pious works and chastening fasts blot 
away and atone for the sins of other times.” 
—From a homily by Saint John Chrysostom 








Archbishop -—Edwin V. O’Hara of Kansas City, Missouri, is a man 
with a great affection for children. Recently, on the feast 

of the Holy Innocents, he invited all the boys and girls 
between the ages of five and ten who live within an area of 

six square blocks to a party at his residence. Many of the 

fifty who came were already acquainted with the Archbishop, 
having encountered him on his daily walks or having knocked 

on his door during their Halloween trick-or-treat tours. 

The others were quickly made to feel at home. After chatting 

with his guests for a few minutes, Archbishop O’Hara had them 
seat themselves on the floor around him while he read them a 
story about the Wise Men and the Child and explained to them 
about the Holy Innocents. Afterwards, the children played 

games, including “Putting up the Crib” and pinning the star 

on the tree (the Archbishop helped blindfold the children and turn 
them around), and sang songs. Cokes and cookies formed the climax 
of the party, and each youngster left carrying a candy cane. 


rchbishops 
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(Pees tS An Italian Capuchin bears 


the wounds of Christ on his hands and feet 


Early each morning in the Capuchin mona- 
stery of San Giovanni Rotondo in southern Italy, 
a priest with graying hair and beard shuffles out 
of the sacristy to a side altar and begins his daily 
Mass. Though it is an hour before sunrise, and 
though San Giovanni is separated by 25 miles 
of bumpy, twisting mountain roads from Foggia, 
the nearest town, as many as 200 people are 
gathered in the church. This unpretentious-look- 
ing priest whom they have come to see is 
Padre Pio, who for over 37 years has borne in 
his hands, feet and side bleeding wounds like 
those Christ suffered on Calvary. 

Except when he raises the consecrated Host 
and Chalice, or when he stretches out his arms 
in a Dominus vobiscum, the dark brown scabs of 
the stigmata in Padre Pio’s hands are covered 
by the purposely-long arms of his alb. But he 
keeps a handkerchief beside him on the altar in 
case the wounds should start bleeding during 
Mass, as they sometimes do, and when he dis- 
tributes the Holy Eucharist the pain in his feet 
is so intense that he has to descend the altar steps 
backward. 

Padre Pio’s Mass lasts nearly an hour and @ 
half. For long periods he seems to be in pro 
found colloquy with God: he nods assent, speaks 
a few words and sometimes weeps. When he 
breaks the Host his fingers tremble, and his lips” 
quiver when he raises the Chalice to them. The 
strain under which he has been laboring since 
the Introit seems to subside only after he has re- 
ceived Communion. Afterward, despite all his ef- 
forts to restrain them, men and women crowd 
about him as he makes his way back to the sac- 
risty, jostling one another in an effort to kiss his 
hands and make known to him the intentions 
they want him to pray for. 


The stigmatized hand of Padre Pio sometimes bleeds as he savs Mass. 
The actual wound, circular in shape, is 4/5 .of an inch across. 
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In the little town of San Giovanni adjoining the monastery, Padre Pio blesses a sick man and prays for his recovery. At 
one time Padre Pio was not allowed to leave the monastery, but in recent years he has been permitted greater freedom. 
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Padre Pio leaves for lunch at the monastery after hearing the confessions of the men in this bare 
little sacristy. In the afternoon he will hear those of the women in a confessional in the church. 
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Medicine can’t account for the stigmata 


Z Though Padre Pio has described his youth as un maccherone senza 
sale—“unsalted macaroni”— it was marked very early by an unusual 
desire for union with God. Born Francesco Forgione, the son of 
desperately poor peasants, he dedicated himself at the age of five 
to Saint Francis of Assisi; when he was nine, his mother one day 
discovered that for some time he had been sleeping on the floor, 
using a stone for a pillow. When it became apparent that his son had 
a religious vocation, Orazio Forgione was determined not to see it 
wither for want of an education. “If you learn,” he told Francesco, 
“| will make you a monk. A Mass-monk, not a begging-monk.” Twice 
he went to the United States to earn money; on August 10, 1910, 
the day his son was ordained a Capuchin priest, he celebrated the 
occasion in Jamaica, New York, where he was working as a day 
laborer. 

- Padre Pio, as Francesco was called in religion, had throughout 
his student days been in delicate health, and after ordination his 
superiors sent him to Pietrelcina, his native village, to assist the 
local parish priest and to build up his strength. Almost at once his 
reputation for sanctity began to spread, although a few of the vil- 
lagers complained because he took an hour and a half to say Mass. 
(One morning soon after he arrived the sexton, unfamiliar with the 
long trance-like pauses which even then characterized Padre Pio’s 
Mass, came rushing into the rectory to inform the pastor that his 
new curate had died at the altar.) 

Late in the afternoon of September 20, 1915, the Feast of the 
Stigmata of Saint Francis, Padre Pio’s mother went out to summon 
her son from the small straw hermitage he had built for himself 
behind the house. Padre Pio emerged shaking his hands in the air, 
as though he had just been burned, or stung by bees. “Are you 
playing a make-believe guitar?” his mother asked jokingly. He 
shrugged off her question, but that evening he told the parish priest 
the truth: he had received the stigmata; they were invisible but 
nonetheless real.-Three years later, back in the monastery at San 
Giovanni, Padre Pio was kneeling in the choir, praying, when his 
fellow monks heard him ery out; rushing to him they found him 
prostrate on the floor, blood pouring from fresh wounds in his hands, 
feet and side. 

Padre Pio’s Provincial called in doctors to examine him. Though 
one, an agnostic, declared that the wounds were superficial (a con- 
clusion firmly denied by two others), even the doubter was convinced 
that Padre Pio was no hysteric. The examinations established that 
“the scabs or pellicules on the lesions are crusts of dried blood, which 
when removed show the actual wounds, continually bleeding.” The 
wounds themselves were, the doctors said, “a true and proper lesion 
of the continuum, deep as if made by a pointed instrument.” 

Padre Pio is likely to experience bleeding at almost any time, 
not, as with some stigmatics, only on Good Friday or on other spe- 
cific occasions. His stigmata never completely heal; he tried using 
iodine at first to cauterize them, but it failed and he gave it up. 
Haemophilia—a disease characterized by the inability of the victim’s 
blood to form clots—has been suggested as an explanation for the 
continual bleeding, but Padre Pio has had two minor surgical opera- 
tions, and in both cases the incisions healed quickly. He was once 
asked whether the stigmata hurt him, and he answered drily, “Do 
you think God gave them to me as an ornament?” 
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As a young monk, before receiving 
the stigmata, Padre Pio was 

subject to sudden fevers and 
generally poor health. 








The monastery at San Giovanni is small and isolated. Padre Pio was assigned here to avoid crowds, but they come anyway. 


Despite popular acclaim for Padre Pio, the Vatican passes no judgmen 


Once the fact of Padre Pio’s stigmatization became 
known, great crowds—among them many sensation-seek- 
ers—began coming to San Giovanni to see “the saint.” 
This often happens in cases of mystical phenomena, and 
consequently the Church has always been extremely 
cautious about affirming the supernatural origin of such 
charismata. Although, since Saint Francis in the 13th 
century, over 300 cases of stigmatization have been re- 
corded (about 50 of them well attested), there have also 
been some notable and embarrassing frauds. Even when 
the Church canonizes or beatifies a stigmatic, therefore, 
she is careful not to state positively that the stigmata 
have been divinely imposed; usually they are not even 
considered as a proof of sanctity. 

This traditional caution has been constant in Padre 
Pio’s case. In 1923 the Vatican issued a statement saying 
that his stigmata “could not be affirmed to be certainly 
supernatural,” and twice, following theological. contro- 
versies which centered about him, he has been temporarily 
forbidden to say Mass in public or to hear confessions. 

At various times over the years there have been dra- 
matic reports—some of them apparently true—of miracu- 
lous cures and instances of bilocation attributed to Padre 
Pio. Some persons have also claimed that during periods 
of crisis they have been apprised of Padre Pio’s interces- 
sion for them by suddenly detecting the sweet, unearthly 
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odor said to be emitted by his stigmata—though at the 
time he was nowhere nearby. Ecclesiastical authorities 
have remained silent about all of these reports. Though 
it is said that Pope Pius XII is favorably inclined toward 
him, Padre Pio is still not permitted to preach. Nor may 
he write. The 400-odd letters he receives every day are 
answered by secretaries. 

Even before his stigmatization, Padre Pio’s fame as 
a confessor drew crowds to him, as to a modern-day Curé 
of Ars. Since then, the crowds have steadily increased and 
even those who come out of curiosity are usually im- 
pressed—not by the stigmata (which he keeps covered 
with fingerless mittens except at Mass), but by the 
extraordinary devoutness with which he offers the Holy 
Sacrifice and especially by the gifts of insight and com- 
passion which he brings to the confessional. It seems that 
Padre Pio himself regards these humbly-held gifts, rather 
than his stigmata, as his greatest priestly resources. At 
San Giovanni today the hearing of confessions takes up 
the greater part of his waking hours. In the morning 
after Mass he takes a glass of water, then goes imme- 
diately to the sacristy to hear the confessions of the men. 
At noon he pauses for his only full meal of the day—a 
lunch of vegetables occasionally supplemented by meat 


. OF eggs. 


Afterwards, he returns to the church—this time to hear 
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Padre Pio gives Communion. He often gruffly reminds jostling, chattering visitors that they’re in a church, not a market. 


meanwhile, he remains a humble, devoted confessor 


the confessions of the women, who so far out-number the 
men that they must obtain tickets and wait (sometimes 
for two or three days) until their number is called. So 
great is their eagerness to kiss Padre Pio’s hands, or 
simply to touch his habit, that the Capuchins have had 
to erect an iron barrier around the confessional. 

In the midst of all the hubbub around him, Padre Pio 
remains an uneccentric, humble and attractive person. 
Once when someone asked him why be became a Capu- 
chin he answered, ‘Because I liked the beards the monks 
wear.” He has lived under the Capuchin rule now for 53 
of his 68 years, and though it has been relaxed somewhat 
to enable him to spend more time in the confessional, he 
otherwise observes it scrupulously. After supper, during 
community recreation hour, he sits with his fellow monks 
in the garden, laughing and joking, talking about a wide 
range of subjects from politics to pizza and now and then 


. Yeminiscing about his comic-opera career in the Italian — 


army during World War I. He takes snuff and passes it 
around. 

A few of those who have come to see Padre Pio have 
decided to remain at San Giovanni. One of them said 
recently, “I came here casually, and found for the first 
time that life has meaning. And a man should stay, if he 
can, where the pieces of the jigsaw puzzle of life fit to- 
gether and make sense.” 
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During one of his rare auto trips around the town of San 
Giovanni visitors crowd around the car to kiss Padre Pio’s 
hands, which he keeps covered except when saying Mass. 














A youth worker of Nativity Parish’s 
Mission Center on the lower East Side of 
New York talks to Puerto Rican boys. 
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, port makes a sad and challenging document 


The Report on the Conference on 
the Spiritual Care of Puerto Rican 
migrants, held last spring in San Juan 
under the auspices of the Catholic 
bishops of San Juan and Ponce, is not, 
strictly speaking, a book—it is a col- 
lection of mimeographed speeches, 
appendices, and statistics, in a loose- 
leaf binder, and, at first sight, it 
looks pretty forbidding—but there 
are excellent reasons why it should 
be reviewed here. As one leafs through 
it, one discovers that the conference 
was interesting, compassionate, and 
immensely important, dealing, as it 
did, with what is probably the touch- 
iest and the most touching problem 
faced by many American parishes, 
particularly in the larger cities and 
most particularly in New York, where 
most of the Puerto Rican migrants 
have settled. The priests who attended 
the conference took a practical, hu- 
man approach—their aim was to re- 
view what is being done for the mi- 
grants on the mainland and to pro- 
vide a background of their life on 
the island, not to set policy—and the 
report presents graphically the eco- 


_ THE NEGLECTED PUERTO RICANS A commission’s 


nomic and social vexations of the 
Puerto Rican, the distinctive qualities 
of his religious and moral life, and 
his tensions and aspirations in a new 
and baffling world. Although the re- 
port is primarily intended for priests, 
it makes an excellent guide for those 
laymen who, taking their religion 
seriously, want to treat their new 
Puerto Rican neighbors in a spirit of 
understanding and brotherhood. The 
report is available through the Paul- 
ist Press ($4.75). 

In a dedication to the report, Car- 
dinal Spellman points out that the 
Puerto Ricans who have come to the 
mainland represent “the first such 
Catholic group in the history of 
American Migration” and, after cit- 
ing the scarcity of priests on the 
island itself (there are only three 
hundred and ten, one for every eight 
thousand people), goes on to state 
the challenge that the migrants pre- 
sent to the church here: “By Divine 
Providence every priest in New York 
has become a missionary to these 
people of Puerto Rico, so desperately 
in need of the priestly ministrations 









a | the heroic, zealous priests on thej 

own little island could never hay 
given because they are so few jy 
number.” And he proceeds to define 
the mission as “Christian Integration 
Unity seeded in the Waters of Bap. 
tism, fructified in the Blood of 
Christ.” 


As for the report itself, it deals 
with a multiplicity of matters, both 
on the island and on the mainland, 
At home, we see the Puerto Ricans as 
a people of “deep and spontaneous 
charity,” a people who are “my 
catolico,” in the sense that religion 
penetrates deeply into the rhythm of 
their lives, a people whose family life 
strongly dominated by the father, js 
“a thing of strength and beauty.” 
The other side of the coin is that as 
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AROUND THE YEAR 
WITH THE 
TRAPP FAMILY 


THE LIFE OF LITTLE 
SAINT PLACID 


By MoTtHer GENEVIEVE GAL- 
Lots, 0.S.B. In words and pic- 
tures, a French nun gives an 
interpretation of the spiritual 
life that is full of intelligence, 
strength, and humor. Mother 
Gallois’ drawings have been 
compared to Diirer and Goya. 
“An exquisite picture treatise 


on prayer.”—Marcelle Auclair ° 


$1.75 


HOLINESS 
IS WHOLENESS 


By Joser GOLDBRUNNER. A 
brief but penetrating attempt 
to integrate the findings of 
depth psychology with the tra- 
ditional Christian approach to 
the spiritual life. $1.75 


THE MEANING 
OF HOLINESS 


By Louis Lavette. As exem- 
plified in four saints: St. 
Francis of Assisi, St. Teresa of 
Avila, St. John of the Cross, 
. and St. Francis de Sales. Dis- 
cerning critics have called this 
“the best book on sanctity that 
has been written in modern 
times.” $2.75 


At better bookstores PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., 
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By Marta Aucusta TRAPP. 
Filled with suggestions on the 
observance of Lent and the 
celebration of a joyous Easter. 
“Few families will fail to find 
something to their liking and 
within their power. Seasonal 
songs, decorations, practices 
are spilled out as from a cor- 
nucopia.”—Rev. John S. Ken- 
nedy. $3.95 








Josef Pieper’s Studtes 
of the Cardinal Virtues: 


FORTITUDE AND 
TEMPERANCE 


AMERICA: “‘Concisely and 
brilliantly shows the true nature 
and worth of these two cardinal 
virtues.” $2.75 


JUSTICE 
AMERICA: “Continues Josef 


Pieper’s excellent series on the 
virtues. With extraordinary lu- 
cidity and insight, he formu- 
lates the ideal image of justice 
and brings it face to face with 
our contemporary world.” 


$2.75 
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a result of the scarcity of priests (per- 
haps an unhappy legacy from the 
Spaniards) and the remoteness of 
many mountain districts, some Puerto 
Ricans (about ten per cent) have 
never been baptized, that a somewhat 
larger proportion have never received 
the Sacraments, and that about a 
quarter of all Puerto Rican marriages 
are what are called “consensual” 
unions, unrecognized by either Church 
or state. 


Then, we see the Puerto Rican 
newly established on the mainland, 
usually in a sordid neighborhood, al- 
most invariably with a wretched job, 
frequently running into hostility from 
quarters where it should not be @x- 
pected: that is to say, even from 
priests. “Emphasis was placed on the 
fact,” the report declares, “that, for 
the most part, Puerto Ricans on the 
island love their ‘Padre,’ and have 
great respect for him. They greet him, 
treat him with reverence, regularly 
ask his ‘benidicion,’ and expect kind- 
ness from him. Consequently, any 
harsh experience with a priest in 4 
Mainland parish may destroy this 
fertile soil for spiritual development. 
It was remarked with some sadness 
that kindness toward Puerto Ricans 
is sometimes discouraged by the 
clergy lest it prompt more Puerto 
Ricans to come into the parish.” For 
this reason, and others related to the 
fact that Puerto Ricans are often 
made to feel second-class Catholics, 
Protestant groups have been making 
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much headway among the migrants, 
several priests point out, a shocking 
rebuke to Catholics, laymen and 
clergy alike. 

In one sense, dealing with the 
Puerto Ricans is a simple matter. All 
that is needed is love. But in another, 
the problem is highly complex, and 
perhaps the best analysis of its intri- 
cacies is provided by Father Philip 
Bardeck, pastor of St. Cecelia’s, in 
New York. Father Bardeck shows 
’ some of the ambiguities involved in 
the integration of the newcomers into 
a parish. Should there be special 
Spanish-language services for them? 
Yes (because they often prefer them 
and can make nothing of English- 
lan, tage services) and no (because 
this kind of separation is a bar to 
ultimate integration). Should the 
basement of a church be reserved for 
their special use? Yes (because they 
are often proud of it, decorate it lov- 
ingly, and feel at home in it) and no 
(because this again is a form of sec- 
ond-class citizenship and amounts to 
the impractical, undemocratic pro- 
cedure of operating two separate 
parishes). But in spite of the diffi- 
culties, as Father Bardeck points out, 
the goal is clear: to help the Puerto 
Ricans enter into “the full family life 
of the Continental parish.” And to do 
this, more than conferences and re- 
ports is required. What is required 
is the good will—active and outgoing 
—of all of us. Any other attitude is 
simply not Christian. 

—Leonarp Downs 


Surprisep By Joy, by C. S. Lewis 
(Harper’s, $3.50). An autobiographical 
volume in which the noted Anglican 
author of Miracles and The Screwtape 
Letters discusses the “shape of my 
early life.” Lewis has had an effect 
on non- or ex-Christians perhaps ex- 
ceeding even that of Chesterton (who 
was influential in Lewis’ own life, he 
teports), and his special brand of rea- 
soned, witty apologetics has been 
instrumental in a good many conver- 
sions. Surprised by.Joy is in part an 
account of the steps by which Lewis 
himself came back to religion after a 
long youthful sojourn in atheism, but 
More of it deals with the nature and 
quality of that early life. Readers who 
want an unusually frank and perceptive 
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y place at any time ... but never more 


Ireland of the Welcomes is a ha 





than during our famous AN TOSTAL festival, when the entire Irish nation 

is host to the world! Travel costs are low in the Emerald Isle, there’s no 
language problem, and good food is abundant. What’s more, many gala events are 
being planned for your entertainment during AN TOSTAL. 


Ask your Travel Agent about low-cost 
AN TOSTAL tours by motor coach or 
private car. For travel literature write 
Dept. 14, 33 E. 50th St., New York 22. 
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33 East 50th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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A SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Coming in JUBILEE 


An English missal for the 
revised Holy Week liturgy 


A few months ago Pope Pius XII 
ordered a closer conformity with the 
ancient rites of Holy Week. This re- 
vision affects the liturgies of Palm 
Sunday, Holy Thursday and Good 
Friday, and makes the Easter Vigil 
compulsory. Because there are as 
yet no missals for the laity, JUBILEE, 
as a public service, will include in 
its April issue (on sale about March 
12) a missal in English with which 
the layman can follow the new rites. 
The April JUBILEE will also include 
a detailed article showing what to 
expect in the new rites so that they 
may be intelligently followed. 

Special rates: Because of the ex- 
pected demand we are printing ex- 
tra copies of the April JUBILEE. But 
to ensure getting your copy, please 


place your order now. We are set- 
ting special rates for bulk orders so 
that parishes, schools, study groups, 
sodalities, Holy Name Societies, etc. 
can obtain this issue cheaply. 


Dep’t EM, JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


(0 Please enter my order for 
copies of JUBILEE’s April issue contain- 
ing the Holy Week Missal. (Rates: Single 
copy: 35¢. Ten or more copies: 28¢ each. 
Three hundred or more: 25¢ each. One 
thousand or more: 20¢ each.) 


(0 Payment enclosed $____. [) Bill me. 
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e TRAPPIST CHEESE FOR LENT 





Mild full-flavored GETHSEMANI CHEESE comes to you 

























from the famed cheese cellars of Gethsemani Abbey. 
This natural, soft-curd rennet cheese is made from a secret, 
age-old Trappist formula in an up-to-date modern plant. GETH- 


SEMANI CHEESE is foil-wrapped to preserve its distinctive 


character and is mailed in attractive cartons, ready for the table. 
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TRAPPIST CHEESE 
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Send your order to: Father Cellarer, Abbey of Gethsemani, Trappist, Kentucky 
SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES ON REQUEST 





TEACHER-WRITER WANTED 


WANTED—Teacher with experience 
in writing for children. Part time 
is - work. Write while teaching and teach 


by writing. Simplicity and charm re- 
: aa E Lu quired to fascinate ten-year-olds. Sub- 

jects given on application. Substantial 
remuneration. Apply with brief state- 


hie ¢ MLZ, ment on qualifications to Box 101, 
debigh if es way! c/o Jubilee, 377 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, 
= & 








LUXURIOUS, ALL-INCLUSIVE 


$5 6*° INCLUDING 
oll transportation, hotels, 


meals, admissions—even tips! 
Also 12-DAY TOURS of ALL Ireland. 


Write: JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 16 





MOTOR COACH TOURS } ° 

6, 7, 9, and 12 DAYS Reprints available ¢ 
AT LESS THAN $10 PER DAY! ’ 

THOMAS MERTON'’'S 

TYPICAL TOUR. The Tower of Babel ° 

6 DAYS—Dublin, Wexford, Cork, Blarney 25¢ each (no reduction on bulk @ 

Castle, Killarney, Ring of Kerry, Dublin. orders) . 
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SPECIAL TRANSPORTATION DURING 
A 


N TOSTAL PERIOD ‘TRNAS 8 TE 
Ask about Thrift Tour Tickets— 
good on oll iat dendiion:. Now available— 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE, OBTAIN ALL YOUR . 
IRISH RAIL AND BUS TRANSPORTATION The controversial, unretouched 
AND RESERVATIONS AT CIE HOTELS. photograph of Saint Thérése as 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT she really looked (see JUBILEE, 
Tour folder and map on request from October, 1955: TWO PORTRAITS OF 
IRISH RAILWAYS SAINT THERESE). 
9 Rockefeller Plaze * New York 20, N. Y. ss s 
CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES » TORONTO 91% x 6 inch photographic copy $2 
CORAS : Write: 


Dep’t ST, JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


IOMPAIR 


EIREANN  Jrensport Company Please enclose payment 
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portrait of life in an English public 
school, and those interested in the way 
a mind is shaped by reading and per. 
sonal contact, will find the book quite 
satisfying, but those looking for some. 
thing more spiritual or more passion. 
ate—like Stern’s Pillar of Fire or The 
Golden String by Bede Griffiths (Sur. 
prised by Joy is dedicated to him, in. 
cidentally )—will be disappointed, One 
criticism of Lewis is that his work js 
marked by an absence of feeling, a 
remoteness of sensibility, and his auto. 
biography will do little to change that 
impression.—R. G. 


Mary THE MoruHer or Gop (Regnery, 
$10). A magnificently produced assort- 
ment of paintings of the Blessed Vir. 
gin from Byzantine, Italian, Flemish, 
French, Spanish and German art, with 
a witty introduction by Henri Ghéon 
and notes by Renée Zeller. Needless to 
say, all of the pictures—many in color 
—are worth reproducing. One of the 
most interesting is a Holy Family by 
Le Douanier Rousseau, in which the In- 
fant Jesus nurses at His mother’s breast 
and Saint Joseph is dressed as a Turk 
and smokes a pipe. 


CHAMPION OF REForM, by Lillian Fish- 
er (Library Publishers, $6.00). A biog. 
raphy of Manuel Abad y Quiepo, who 
was bishop of the Mexican state of 
Michoacan during the revolt from Spain 
that began in 1810, and who tried to 
prevent the rebellion while working 
strenuously to correct the conditions 
that incited it. The bishop was a man 
far in advance of his times, a social 
reformer, a good Catholic and an in- 
spiring pastor, and his story fills out 
an important chapter of Mexican secu- 
lar and ecclesiastical history. 


Worps oF Faitn, by Francois Mauriac 
(Philosophical Library, $2.75). Six 
speeches delivered in various places 
and at various times over the last twen- 
ty-five years by the great French novel- 
ist. Few men can speak so eloquently 
about the truths and passions of the 
spirit as M. Mauriac; whether he is 
comparing Humanism with Catholicism, 
discussing the nature of “anguish” or 
of the “living God,” or talking about 
his own art in its torment and joy, his 
tone never falters. It is that of a man 
in whom wisdom has flowered into a 
superb and resonant articulation. 


THe Popes, by Zsolt Aradi (Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, $4.00). A gossipy, 
but important and interesting book 
which tells everything about the popes, 
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JOURNEY 
INTO A FOG 


by Margareta Berger-Hamerschlag 


This book doesn’t sound alarming. 
it is only the experiences of an art 
teacher working in a Youth Club in 
a poor district of London. Yet any- 
one who can read it without pity 
and horror must be very hard boiled 
indeed. The adolescents who wan- 
der into the art-class are frightening 
because they are without hope or 
purpose, expecting nothing of this 
life, believing in no other. It is a 
wonderful study of the atmosphere 
in which juvenile crime develops— 
in any country. And to deal intelli- 
gently with “delinquency”, we must 
understand it. The illustrations, one 
of which is reproduced above, are 
by the author. Ready $3.50 


CHAUCER 


by G. K. Chesterton 


In this attractive book Chesterton 
contrives to give us a rich appreci- 
ation of Chaucer, apparently by 
talking about everything else. 
February 8 $3.50 


TALES OF THE 
LONG BOW 


by G. K. Chesterton 


Journals of a club which calls itself 

the Lunatic Asylum: some of Ches- 

terton’s most inspired fooling. 
February 8 $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 


For all our new books, see Sheed & Ward’s 
OWN TRUMPET, Spring number. 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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above all how they are chosen, elected 
and crowned. One of the engaging bits 
of information offered by Aradi is that 
in 1863, when Garibaldi’s armies had 
invaded the papal lands, the United 
States made a formal offer of sanctéary 
to Pope Pius IX and sent two warships 
to Italy in case of need. The book in- 
cludes brief biographies of the reigning 
cardinals, presumably so that the read- 
er can make his own selection of a 
successor to Pius XII. 

—CHRISTOPHER WOODHOUSE 


Love or Our NEIGHBOR, edited by Al- 
bert Ple, O.P. (Templegate, $3.95). An 
excellent collection of essays, by a group 
of French Dominicans and some per- 
ceptive laymen, on one of the two great 
commandments. The essays, divided 
into three main. sections, approach love 
of neighbor from the standpoints of 
Revelation, theology and something 
called “Relation to Others,” the latter 
category containing some practical writ- 
ing on love as it bears upon psycho- 
pathology, psychoanalysis and the eco- 
nomics of giving.—C. W. 


Tue Lire or Sr. Louis, by John of 
Joinville (Sheed and Ward, $3.75). A 
new translation of one of the authentic 
classics of Western culture, interesting 
not only as the biography of a great 
saint and valiant warrior but also as 
an exciting adventure story of the First 
and Second Crusades. Highly recom- 
mended, especially to those who or- 
dinarily shy away from medieval litera- 
ture as archaic and naive. 


THe Miracte or Lourpes, by Ruth 
Cranston (McGraw-Hill, $4.50). An 
impressive and well-written account by 
a non-Catholic, emphasizing the medi- 
cal aspects of the shrine. Although the 
book has been attacked for one or two 
factual errors (a river is foolishly mis- 
placed, for example), it still stands as 
a major report’ on Lourdes. 


REPRINTS AND REISSUES 

In Sorr GARMENTS, by Ronald Knox 
(Sheed and Ward, $3.00). A reprint 
of a book first published in 1942. Sheed 
and Ward recently put out Monsignor 
Knox’s The Hidden Stream, which was 
a collection of conferences which the 
author gave to the Catholic students of 
Oxford during his later years as chap- 
lain there. In Soft Garments covers the 
early period, from 1926 to 1938. Mon- 
signor Knox seems to have a special 
talent for putting abstruse notions into 
popular form, and this latest offering 
keeps that reputation intact. 








ONE SHEPHERD, 
ONE FLOCK 


By Oliver Barres 


A conversion story like no other: it 
was written as a journal during the 
year in which the author and his 
wife were deciding that they must 
become Catholics. It was no easy 
decision: both of them were Con- 
gregational ministers and they 
have two small children. 

February 8 $3.00 


IN SOFT 
GARMENTS 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


‘ 


In The Hidden Stream, a collection 
of his lectures to Catholic students 
at Oxford, Msgr. Knox mentioned 
this, an earlier book of the same 
kind, which had not been published 
in America. We have been bom- 
barded with requests for it, and 
have brought out this edition in self- 
defense. Ready $3.00 


THE NUN 


by Margaret Trouncer 


This came out last Fall and has been 
our best seller ever since—and no 
wonder. It is the first full length ac- 
count of the life of St. Margaret 
Mary, saint of the Sacred Heart. 
And it couldn’t be more delightfully 
written. $3.50 


Order from any bookstore 
The Spring Trumpet will be ready shortly: to 


get it, free and postpaid, write to Juliet Mac- 
Gill. All the address you need is— 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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Important New Books 








Meditations Before Mass 


By Romano Guardini 


Trans. by Elinor C. Briefs—Romano 
Guardini in an extraordinary man 
who has combined in himself the 
eaereers of scholar, educator, philos- 
opher, and priest and who is re- 
garded as one of the greatest living 
Catholic thinkers. In turning his 
mature, critical attention to the 
Mass, Msgr. Guardini touches on the 
essence of Christian experience and 
shows how each one of us can 
share in that fruitful participation 
in the Mass that Christ intends. 
These meditations are of unique val- 
ue: provocative, pragmatic, steeped 
with significance, Built on the sub- 
structure of so rich and solid a 
source, this book cannot fail to 
bring one closer to the central 
Christian Act. $3.00 











Cleanse My Heart 


Meditations on the 

Sunday Gospel 

By Vincent P. McCorry, S.J.—Short 
meaningful reflections on selected 
passages from the Sunday Gospels, 
rich with vital lessons on the spir- 
itual life. $2.75 








When You Pray 


By Richard Klaver, O.S.C.—A valu- 
able study on the supremely perfect 
prayer, the Our Father. The author 
traces the theological background 
of the petitions, and demonstrates 
that it is a method of conversing 
with God that fits every mind and 





mood, $3.50 








Franciscan Perfection 


By Césaire de Tours, O.F.M.,Cap., 
trans. by Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap.— 
This sensitive translation presents 
the rich spiritual insights of de 
Tours’ eminent study of Franciscan 
spirituality. The Poverello’s life be- 
comes a living framework of asceti- 





cal and mystical principles. $3.25 








The Eucharist 
and the Confessional 


By F. D. Joret, O. P.—An important 
study of the two sacraments which 
are at the heart of Catholic life. 
Dealing first with the institution of 
sacraments in general, with their 
effects, and the influence exercised 
by the disposition of the person 
who receives them, Father Joret 
turns to the Eucharist and Penance 
and shows how they serve as the 
substructure of our spiritual life. 
$3.50 








Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 











CHILD CARE 





The word vs. the Word 


The parents of America’s public- 
school children are currently con- 
cerned about Johnny’s lack of 
literacy. But the reading controversy 
is but a symptom of a larger confu- 
sion existing in the minds of mothers 
and fathers generally, whether their 
children go to public or Catholic 
schools. The confusion may be ex- 
pressed in the following questions: 
What are the respective duties of the 
school and the home? How much is 
the school, public or Catholic, sup- 
posed to do and how much can it 
effectively do? And what should be 
the role of parents? 

If anyone is to concern himself 
with teaching what is meaningful to 
the child, it should be his parents. 
Most of them worry about their chil- 
dren’s formal education. Few are 
concerned about his formative educa- 
tion. Catholic parents are the most 
timid of educators. Yet the schools to 
which they entrust their children 
came into being primarily to aid par- 
ents in their educative task, not to 
replace them. 

The Catholic school was never in- 
tended to be, nor has it been tradi- 
tionally considered, the only agent of 
spiritual, intellectual and cultural de- 
velopment. This attitude is suited 
rather to those totalitarian environ- 
ments where the parent is despised or 
feared as an educational force. But 
the sheer disparity of size between 
the institution we call Catholic Edu- 
cation in America and the individual 
Catholic home (where too often both 
the quantity and the quality of educa- 
tion are meager), has induced in al- 
most all Catholic parents an inferiori- 
ty complex. Though much lip service 
is paid to the ideal of the child’s being 
educated in the home, many educa- 
tors, from what they see in the class- 
room, are forced to conclude that the 
home, though potentially capable of 


by Nancy M. Rambusch 


aiding in the child’s education, wil 
do nothing. Hence they tend to dis 
courage whatever parental efforts jy 
this direction they do see. The par. 
nership in education which tradition. 
ally existed between the parent and 
teacher has become in many places, 
relation of parent vs. teacher. 

This condition is wrong, for a 
child will only be confused by having 
to play simultaneously on two oppos 
ing teams. The teacher stands in the 
place of the parent during school 
hours. She is not the parent and has 
not the sacramental graces of parent- 
hood. Nor has she the same obliga. 
tions as the parent (though she has 
others equally grave). Yet when their 
child enters first grade, many Catholic 
parents breathe a sigh of relief, and 
in their relief the distinction between 
the levels of home and school educa- 
tion too often escapes them. The rela- 
tionship of parent to child in the 
“home” school is essentially tutorial 
Knowing his child a parent can give 
the kind of attention suited to him 
alone; at best the teacher of a group 
must steer a middle course, for she 
encounters widely varying intellectual 
abilities and widely varying degrees 
of interest. 

Consciously or not, parents alt 
forever teaching their small child, but 
the graces of Matrimony do not auto 
matically impart to them teaching 
techniques adequate for the enormity 
of the task. Yet if the parent is to 
educate his child intelligently, he 
must know not only the why of his 
responsibilities but the how of theit 
accomplishment. No agency has yet 
been devised (nor ever will be in the 
Christian ethos) to replace the home 
as the “primary” school. There the 
child builds the foundation for al 
the knowledge he will acquire in his 
so called “pre-school” years, His pat 
ents transmit to him their attitudes, 
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VACATION 


TRAVEL PLANS? 


You can insure your travel 
pleasure if you give it enough 
advance consideration. And this 
is not too soon to choose be- 
tween the crush and crowd of 
customary routes where you can’t 
see the natives for the tourists, 
or to decide in favor of a unique 
travel experience. 

Such an experience is a tour 
of South America with its con- 
trasts of tropical splendor and 
growing cities. In addition, there 
is the cultural communion shared 
by Catholics everywhere and so 
widely manifest in Latin America 
that an American Catholic feels 
he “belongs” there. Ancient 
shrines and churches are land- 
marks on your itinerary in the 
cities of Caracas... Trinidad... 
Belem... Rio de Janiero .. . Sao 
Paulo . . . Igassu- Falls . . . Asun- 
cion .. . Montevideo . . . Buenos 

_ Aires . . . Nine cities . . . six 
countries, where your American 
dollar, at favorable exchange 
rates, takes you further. 

Your magic carpet is supplied 
by Latin America’s largest air- 
line, BRAZILIAN INTERNATION- 
AL AIRLINES, on whose modern 
aircraft every comfort and lux- 
ury is tendered by smiling poly- 
lingual attendants. Yet the costs 
are amazingly low, at least 25% 
lower than any other airline. 
Check and compare these round 
trip rates: New York to Rio: 
$554.30, or New York to Buenos 
Aires: $656.30 on special ex- 
cursion rates. Plan now to enjoy 
your next vacation. Send for your 
copies of beautiful brochures and 
schedules to plan a truly mem- 
orable adventure. Write: 


Frank J. Prout 


BRAZILIAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 


545 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
MuUrray Hill 2-9070 
other offices: Washington, Miami, 
Chicago—or 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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their values, their intellectual and 
spiritual aspirations. The virtues in- 
fused at Baptism, linked to his nat- 
ural innocence, orient him toward the 
Good, the True and the Beautiful. 
But if he does not find these in his 


‘ environment, he can as easily choose 


the Evil, the Counterfeit and the Ugly. 


What, as educators, do a child’s 
parents owe him? As the stewards 
of his unrevealed talents, they owe 
him the chance to become what God 
intends him to become. 

The spiritual realities of early 
childhood are the hidden points of 
reference to which a youngster will 
continually return in his subsequent 
religious training. Life in the. pres- 
ence of God is his baptismal birth- 
right. If he “knows” God as a small 
child, he will never rest content mere- 
ly “knowing about” God. 

Parents may find one solution to 
the problem of systematic religious 
instruction of their children in the 
excellent plan of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine’s Catechetical 
Course* called “The Adaptive Way.” 
The superior and applicable teaching 
methods of this carefully-thought-out 
program of religious orientation are 
particularly well suited to the home. 
The Parent-Educator and Catecheti- 
cal groups of the Parish Confraterni- 
ty might work together in training 
parents not only to teach the children 
of others, but to teach their own as 
well. If Johnny is to “read” the signs 
in the Heavens, his parents must 
teach him the way. The school can 
never fully compensate for the in- 
adequacies of the home in the realm 
of intellectual, spiritual or moral de- 
velopment. Johnny’s basic difficulty 


depends less on the choice between 


phonics and word recognition than 
on early recognition of the right 
word—the Word Incarnate. 


*The Adaptive Way (Catechetical Guild 
Press, $1.00). A detailed explanation of 
the Confraternity method and its applica- 
tion. Also, Manual One: For Grades 1 and 
2 (50¢) of Confraternity Schoo] Religion 
Course. This course, designed for teachers 
of children who attend public schools, can 
be adapted for different age levels. 





FREE 
CATHOLIC PRESS 
MONTH 
KIT 


Each year the Church devotes the 
month of February to publicizing its 
own press, encouraging its 32,000,000 
American members to add Catholic 
magazines, newspapers and books to 
their informational and cultural read- 
ing. 

As part of the campaign, JUBILEE 
has set up special free kits for any- 
one interested in publicizing JUBILEE 
for Catholic Press Month in parishes, 
schools, or offices, sodalities or other 
Catholic action groups. 


JUBILEE, as you may know, has won 
numerous Catholic Press Association 
Awards (as well as several in the 
secular field) for the excellence of 
its material and presentation, and is 
therefore particularly well suited to 
those many Catholics (and non-Cath- 
olics) who usually shy away from 
Catholic publications. To enable more 
people to read JUBILEE regularly, low 
rates have been established which 
make it possible for groups of vari- 
ous kinds to subscribe at substantial 
savings. 


To obtain JUBILEE’s free Catholic 
Press Month kit (sample issues, pro- 
motional material and order forms), 
merely fill in the coupon. below 
and mail immediately. Please be sure 
to indicate approximately how many 
people you want to give the material 


3 Dept. CP, JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


O Please send me your free Cath- 
olic Press Month Kit. I need ma- 


terial for about people. 


CO Please send me _ information 
about your special reduced-rate 
group subscription plan. 








PARISH, SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION 








CITY ZONE STATE 
This offer good until March 15. 

















Honegger and the grace of interior prayer 


ECCER IN HIS STUDIO. 


One of our century’s masterful ar- 
tistic collaborators, Arthur Honegger, 
the Swiss-born atonal composer, died 
last November at the age of sixty- 
three. 

In his work with Paul Claudel and 
René Morax, Honegger had given to 
the name of collaborator almost as 
much dignity as later on many of his 
contemporaries had stolen from it in 
their collaboration with their con- 
querors. He was a mutation, a throw- 
back to the time when an artist—any 
sort of artist, working in any kind 
of medium—could find his integrity 
in collective effort, in working in 
close conjunction with other artists. 
For him, a composer’s individuality 
was no more violated by subjugation 
to a text than was that of a mosaic 
maker, a sculptor or a designer of 
stained glass to his materials. And 
his achievement, as a result, in put- 
ting to music the words of Claudel 
for Joan of 4rc at the Stake and The 
Dance of Death and those of Morax 
for King David was of a medieval 
splendor. 

Honegger was several composers. 
He was the enfant not at all terrible 
who made French music just a little 
less complex, if a little more noisy. 
with works like Pacific 231. (Speak- 
ing of this Honegger said: “I have 
always had a passion for locomotives. 
To me they are living beings whom 
I love as others love women or 
horses.... The subject of my com- 
position was an engine of the ‘Pacific’ 
type number 231 used for heavy 
loads and built for great speed.”’) 
And he was, at the same time, the 
collaborator in the creation and pro- 
duction of King David at the Théatre 
du Jorat in the small village of Me- 
zieres in his native Switzerland, work- 
ing with only seventeen musicians, 


“with which,” as he said, ‘to balance 
a large chorus,” and helping the 
painters to paste up the backdrop for 
the 27 panels that comprise the King 
David set. In both of these Honeggers 
there is a persuasive candor, a re- 
markable awareness of what is being 
composed and why. If it was passion 
for locomotives in Pacific 231, in 
King David it was love of Bach: 
“ .. 1 see its faults quite clearly. It is 
the work of a beginner, but it is writ- 
ten with complete spontaneity and 
without any regard for the fashion- 
able. It is possible to trace in it the 
influence of musicians of my time 
and above all, undisguised, that of 
the greatest of the masters, J. S. 
Bach.” 

Honegger himself said that he was 
only “half-aware of ,himself” as he 
composed. Perhaps that is a fair ap- 
praisal, for it was not self-consci- 
ously that he produced his major 
works—his oratorios that were so 
much like medieval miracle plays, his 
Symphonie Liturgique, his 1941 Sym- 
phony for String Orchestra, and his 
1949 Symphony No. 5 (subtitled “Di 
tre re’ —of three D’s—after the single 
soft drum tap on the note D with 
which each of the three movements 
of the symphony ends). “The com- 
poser,” Honegger said of himself, 
“has given no further information on 
his three enigmatic D’s and perhaps 
for the very good reason that he has 
no conscious explanation to offer.” 
There is an answer, a solution, to the 
enigma of the D’s; it is in the music 
itself, where it belongs, as there is 
in the music too the identity of that 
composer Honegger finally became, 
the serious, meditative religious com- 
poser whose work, at its best, seems 
to reveal something of the grace of 
interior prayer.—Barry ULANOV 











The inquisitor (Jack Hawkins) hurls glass of water at the Cardinal (Alec Guinness). 


Movies: “The Prisoner” is an 
overrated melodrama 


In the fabulous world of the films 
success breeds success faster than it 
does anywhere else, which is by way 
of a warning about The Prisoner, a 
Columbia picture in which a Minds- 
zenty-like cardinal is broken by his 
Communist-type captors and con- 
fesses everything but the assassination 
of Stalin. The film is off to a running 
start; all but a few reviewers have 
trotted out their choicest adjectives 
for it, and it has made most “best 
ten” lists. A thing that struck me in 
all this was the Pavlovian atmosphere: 
ring a bell and the dog slavers; put 
out a slick, visually off-beat movie 


that seems to explore a profound | 


contemporary issue, and the critics 
drool. 

As The Prisoner begins, the Car- 
dinal (Alec Guinness) is seized in 
his cathedral and elbowed off to 
prison. There he is taken in hand by 
an inquisitor (Jack Hawkins) who 
happens to be an old friend from the 
“resistance,” in which the Cardinal 
had been a hero. The jailer must 
break his captive quickly, because the 
government needs a confession in 
order to discredit the Church. And 
break him he does, but in no con- 
ventional way—no drugs, no torture, 
no threats. It’s all done by the subtlest 
of psychological methods, a long 
process of probing for the Cardinal’s 
one fatal weakness, a dialogue be- 
tween captor and captive in which 
the former slowly gains the upper 
hand and ends by becoming a sort 
of psychiatrist-confessor who holds 
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the key to freedom. What the in- 
quisitor can free the Cardinal from 
is his sense of guilt. On the basis of 
a few equivocal truths dredged from 
the prelate’s past the two have fash- 
ioned an intolerable portrait. His 
whole life, the Cardinal feels, has 
been a fraud, his priestly career an 
exercise in ambition, his heroism and 
benevolence cynical masks for domi- 
nance. But to be really free and at 
peace, his jailer tells him, he must 
confess publicly, expiating his sins 
in front of those he has offended. 

And the Cardinal does. At a rigged 
trial he admits to having plotted 
against the state, appropriated money 
from the poor-box, trafficked in the 
secrets of the confessional. He is 
condemned to death, but is released 
when the authorities decide he is 
more valuable as a repudiated prelate 
than as a possible martyr. At the 
film’s end he walks out of prison to 
face a staring, hostile crowd. 

But before that, quite incredibly, 
the inquisitor finds himself doubting 
his victory; he has brought down a 
better man than himself, and besides, 
the faithful have not been shaken— 
he sees them on their knees in the 
cathedral. He looks pensively at his 
revolver before facing his superiors 
with a demand they let him resign. 

This is gratuitous and unconvinc- 
ing enough, but what is worse is the 
entire premise on which the Car- 
dinal’s downfall rests. “It was his 
humility that trapped him,” the in- 
quisitor says—a proud man would 






not have believed himself capable of 
such crimes. This is really the cheap. 
est kind of logic. Perhaps a proud 
man wouldn’t have believed himself 
guilty, but this doesn’t at all mean 
that a humble man would. (“You are 
too small to pretend to be so great 
a sinner,” Saint Vincent de Paul 
once told a penitent.) Actually, the 
Cardinal, by seeking his own psy- 
chological relief at the expense of im- 
mense scandal, is in effect creating a 
new and horrifying monument to 
pride. Human weakness being what 
it is, anyone might do what The 
Prisoner sketches; but to call the ac- 
tion a humble one is absurd. Again, 
is it too much to ask that a cardinal 
would know, at least theoretically, the 
difference between psychological and 
moral guilt and between the public 
and sacramental aspects of atonement? 

It is too much to ask, of this Car- 
dinal at any rate. For as Guinness 
plays him he is sly, urbane and 
tough; but if he has the slightest con- 
ception of spirituality or the shak- 
iest handhold on faith, it isn’t visible. 
The result is that his duel with the 
inquisitor enters no realms of signifi- 
cant action. What might have been a 
serious drama of conflict and duality 
—-God and Caesar; self-truth and self- 
deception; reality and dream—is 
merely a melodrama of two forces 
that clash on the same level, with the 
same weapons and with identical 
natures. It is a shabby trick to claim 
that this has stature, and worse, that 
it is really pro-Catholic. 

It might be objected—-I think it 
has been—that what The Prisoner 
people were trying to avoid was any 
suggestion of sentimentality, any 
arbitrary tipping of the scales in 
favor of religion. They wanted the 
spirit’s vindication to issue from the 
work itself. Well, as I have-said, it 
doesn’t, and the reason might lie in 
a remark of the author (The Prisoner 
was first a successful play in Lon- 
don): “The idea for a story oc- 
curred to me after hearing of the ex- 
periences of a Polish layman; I made 
my hero a priest and to be frank, I 
then promoted him to Cardinal... 
because we thought a cloak would 
look nicer than a cassock.” 
—Ricwarp GILMAN 
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read ina 
lifetime 


Stock details: The A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., in 
order to promote and publish JUBILEE, offers 50,000 
non-voting Class A shares, each share (par value $1) 
sold exclusively in combination with one l-year 
subscription, at $5 per package. 

No underwriter is engaged in this offering of 
charter packages. They are being offered direetly 
by the Corporation. The expenses connected with 
this offering are estimated at $30,000 (60¢ per 
package). A complete prospectus may be obtained 
through the magazine’s offices at 377 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16. 

Because these securities are believed to be exempt 
from registration, they have not been registered 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission; but 
such registration, if available, does not indicate the 
securities have been either approved or disapproved 
by the Commission or that the Commission has 
considered the accuracy of the statements in this 
communication. 





@For many of its readers JUBILEE occupies a very special 
position: it is the magazine, Catholic or secular, they most 
appreciate. And there is another way in which JUBILEE’s 
relationship to its readers is unique: many thousands of 
persons own the magazine through having bought stock in 
the corporation which publishes it. Whether enthusiasts, 
part-owners, or both, these readers share a continuing con- 
cern with JUBILEE’s welfare and/or a particular sense of 
participation in its operation. 

For those who want both never to be without JUBILEE and 
to play an active role in its development, we’ve set up a new 
plan—a Lifetime Subscription and a number of stock-shares 
in one package. Here are the details: 

THE SUBSCRIPTION: 12 monthly issues for the rest of your 

life. 

THE STOCK: 20 shares of Class A (non-voting) stock, with 

a par value of $1 each. 

THE Cost: $100. 

Among the advantages of becoming a lifetime subscriber 
are these: 

1. You are spared the entire renewal-problem. JUBILEE 
will keep coming to you year after year without any 
interruption. 

2. You will receive special low rates on Christmas gift 
subscriptions. 

3. Your stock shares will draw dividends as they are de- 
clared. 

Less tangible, perhaps, but equally meaningful is the grat- 
ification you'll get from making a spiritual and personal 
investment in a project designed to spread the word of 
the Lord God, in all its glory, to the farthest ranges of 
His world. 
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& To the Publishers of JUBILEE 
) 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
a 
8 Please enter my name as a lifetime subscriber to JUBILEE. [] Enclosed 
8 is $100.00. [ Bill me later. I understand that JUBILEE will send me 20 
‘ shares of Class A stock, and that I shall be eligible for reduced gift 
" rates and other benefits. 
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A SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


ALF A CENTURY AGO, with typical insight, Pius X saw 
the effect that modern journalism, with its high speed 
presses, photographic techniques, and mass appeal was to 
have upon the world. He called upon Catholics to support 
their own press, to make it strong and dynamic. Since that 
time, and especially since World War II, the Catholic Press 
has improved greatly in content and form... Yet the truth 
is that only a small percentage of Catholics, even in this 
country, regularly read their own press. This month Cath- 
olics are being urged to read and support Catholic publica- 
tions .. . In order to introduce JUBILEE, seven times a first 
prize winner of National Catholic Press Association awards 
and one of the most commented-upon of all Catholic publi- 
cations, we are making a special introductory subscription 
offer to new subscribers: you can now receive JUBILEE for 
the next ten months for only $3. 

During this time you will see numerous outstanding 
articles, among them: 
> A series on Religion and Psychiatry (you'll find out under 
what circumstances Catholics may participate in modern 
techniques of mental healing). 
>» A series on Catholic education, from the grade schools 
through the university, will show how bold new thinking is 
making radical changes in the Catholic approach to learning. 
> An exclusive set of uncensored photographs from inside 
Communist Poland will show what life is like in a once- 
great Catholic country. 
>» An unusual feature: in a special text and photo story 
JUBILEE will explain what you'll see in the new Holy Week 
liturgy (almost the entire liturgy, beginning with what was 
once known as Palm Sunday, has been drastically revised )— 
and.as a»bonus, will include a missal insert with which you 
can follow the new rites. 
> You'll also see a regular column on child care, more 
instalments in JUBILEE’s Church in America series, and 
articles on theology, art, the saints, national and interna- 
tional affairs, profiles of significant Catholic figures plus 
reviews of important books, movies and plays. 

FREE: New subscribers will receive as a bonus a set of 
the famous Walter Mellman woodcuts, reprinted from 
JUBILEE’s first issue. These pictures of “The Flight into 
Egypt” and other religious scenes are printed on heavy blue 
woodflake paper and are suitable for framing. 
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377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please enter my subscription at the Catholic Press Month 
introductory rate of $3.00 for ten issues, and send me free 
the set of Walter Mellman woodcuts. 
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THIS OFFER GOOD ONLY UNTIL MARCH 15 


“The importance of the Catholic 
Press is not yet understood. Neither 
the faithful nor the clergy give it 
the attention they should. The old 
sometimes say that it is something 
new, and that in the past souls were 
saved without troubling themselves 
about reading. These short-sighted 
people do not consider that in the 
past the poison of the bad press was 
not spread everywhere, and that in 
consequence the antidote of a good 
press was not equally necessary. 

“It is not a question of the past. 
We are not living in the past; we 
are living today. It is a fact that 
Christian people are corrupted, 
deceived and poisoned by impious 
reading ... In vain will you build 
churches, preach missions, found 
schools; all your works, all your 
efforts will be destroyed if you 
cannot at the same time wield the 
defensive and offensive weapon of 
a press that is Catholic, loyal and 
sincere. 

“To be a Catholic, to call 
oneself a Catholic, nay, to belong 
to Catholic organizations and 
associations, and at the same time 
to be indifferent to the interests 
of the Catholic press, is a patent 
absurdity.” 
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